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Rough on Him. 


THEY were just returning from their wedding tour, 
and it was the first time her husband had been more than 
fifteen minutes out of her sight continuously. When the 
clock chimed three she heard his step in the hall, and she 
was reassured, but 4A When he entered and essayed 
to kiss her forehead, she repulsed him frigidly. 

“The idea! she exclaimed reproachfully. 

He looked very sorry. 

And we just married, too!” 


Then he spoke. 

“ My dear,” he faltered, “haven't I always insisted that 
Tm not good enough for you?” 

She transfixed him with a stony stare. 

“ Yes and 1 — ber voice was at first believed 


15 e „the tears were coming un - 
— 
She Hadn’t Dropped Off. 
“ Deva!” 


„Lis, ma am. 5 : 
“T am very tired, and I am going to lie down for an 
hour.” 


„Lis, mu am.“ 
“If I should happen to drop off call me at five 
o" 5 


“ Yis, ma am.“ 

So = lady lies down, folds her hands, closes her eyes, 
and is soon in the land of dreams. She is awakened 
by the 1 striking six, and cries indignantly : 


“Yis, ma am.“ , 

“ Why didn’t you call me at five o’cicck as I told you 
to do? N : 

“Shure, ma’am, ye tould me to call ye if ye had 
dropped off. I looked in on ye at five, and ye hadn't 
dropped off atall! Ye was lyin’ on the bed in the same 
place, sound asleep !” 

— — — 

Jinxs: Why don't they make bicycle wheels with 
wooden spokes, the same as carriage hanks * 

Binks: Why, no one could tell which were the 
spokes and which were the legs.” 4 

Mars. JixdsO (visiting; time, 11 p.m.): “Has your 
husband any shortcomings?” 

Mrs. Hingeo (looking furtively at the clcck): “No, 
it's his long-comings that worry me.” 

— — 


Tue eafest plan to pursue at a reception where the 
waiters and uals ats are elad in . 1 5 
jam your hands into your trousers’ poc and jingle 
2 few coins when Jou meet a stranger. If bis eyes 
begin to bulge and his hand commences to travel 
towards you he's a waiter. This is a straight tip. 


“ ALL bye ayes 3 about this wireless 
telegraphy, as he threw down the evening paper. 

1 Fant quite understand it myself,” aa Smithers’ 
wife. 


“Why, I tell you it isn’t practical. They propose to 
‘send messages on air waves. Now, supposing the wind 
doesn't happen to blow. If the wind doesn’t blow there 
won't be any waves. Without waves the thing won't 
work. All ete ; 


A TEACHER, wishing to impress upon the minds of 
her pupils the full 5 of faith, took them one day 
to the river-side, and, seeing a boat in the middle of the 
stream, said : 

“Now, my little dears, if I were to tell hes that there 
was a leg of mutton in that boat, would you believe 
me“ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then,” she said, “that is faith.” : 
Some time after the same children were goin 
through an examination, when the question was . 
* What is faith? and all the class, as with one voice, 
shouted out: A leg of mutton in a boat.” 

Au rights reserved.] 8 
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Fight for England! 


Don’r you hear the bugles calling, 
Sons of England 

Can you keep your tears from falling, 

een e of n 7 

the las -byes you utter, 

And the pennons gaily flutter, 

Through your tears you bravely mutter, 
“Fight for England!” 


One last kiss upon the lips, 

Fads of England! 
Wave your kerchiefs to the ships, 

Girls of England! 
With our hearts you sail away, 
And the world seems grim and grey, 
As the troopship fades . 

“ Good-bye, England!” 
And our prayers are with you all, 

La di Boys of land. 

You have gone at duty’s call, 

For your England. 
Yet tis hard to say good-bye, 
And to think that you may die; 
God of Battle, bear our cry, 

“Fight for England!” 


“ Wire, what has become of the Le 
“I suppose, my dear, the hen pic them,” was the 


reply. 

8 two-legged bens, I fancy,” said 
the husband, with some impetnosity; to which she 
calmly replied : 

4 My dear, did you ever see any other kind ?” 

— — 


Eprrog's WIr (from second-storey window): “ You 
5 015 get in this house at any such hour of the morning 
as this.” 

Editor (appealingly): But, my dear, I was neces- 
sarily detained at the office. You see we had late news 
of a tremendous big lockout, and——” 

Wife: “ All right, you've got news of another now,” 
slamming down the wiadow. 


— 
Teeth Made of Paper. 


Par teeth are the latest thing in dentistry. For 
years some substance has been sought for which could 
replace the composition commonly employed for making 
oh ad eran fortune am Seated ve N Although lucky 
enough to hit upon right material. r 
has some disadvantages, they are smal] com . 
many qualifications, and paper teeth are likely to be 
used exclusively, at least, until a more perfect material 
is found. 

Up to this time china has been used almost entirely, 
but it presents so many disadvantages thut dentists 
always have been on the look out for some other sub- 
stance which could replace it. Not only does china not 
resist the action of saliva and turns black, but china 
affects the nerves of the jaws. 

People who wear false teeth often complain of sub- 
orbi ae and this is put down by many 
dentists as being caused by the heat or cold acting on 
the china or Jain. Porcelain or mineral composi- 
tion also is liable to chip or break, and for these reasons 
bas never been satisfactory. 

The r teeth are made of papier-maché, which is 
submitted to a tremendous pressure until they are as 
hard as required. Their peculiar composition repders 
them 3 and the price of a set of teeth will go down 
considerably owing to the new invention. 

The colour of the papier-maché can also be made to 
vary, which is an important point, as no two sets of 
teeth are identical in colour, some teeth having a strong 
yellowish cast, while others are bluish white. In order, 
therefore, to obtain the right tint the colouring matter 


bas only to be introduced into the mixture before the 


tooth is cast in order to match the other teeth exactly. 
It is in this particular that china teeth often fail to 
appear natural, their colour differing from the other 
teeth in the mouth and showing that tha tooth is 


| artificial. 
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You must read the ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS if you 
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thing Friday morning. Then you will make sure of 
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Tricks of the Trade. 


„WHA beautiful peaches,” said an old lady, as she 
stopped at a stall in the market, and admired a basket 
of the Sr prods pi Bk covered with a pink 
gauze an very t ing indeed. 

The old lady bou it te peaches and took them 
home. The next day she appeared again at the stall 
amd showed the stall-keeper a 8 piece of pink 
veiling. 

i you keep that kind of veiling for sale®” she 


asked. 
The stall-keeper told her that he did not. 
„Well,“ she said, when I took them peaches home, 
oy were small, and sour and 2 and 11 thought if I 
d get some of that veiling that made them look so 
pretty and plump in the basket, I'd wear it myself. If 


it would improve me as much as it did the hes, le 
would think I'd found the elixir of yout N 


— 

“You don't 2 with Shakespeare that the child is 
the father of ike xia [ee 
ag Not always. She is sometimes the mother of the 


woman. 
—— — 

Youre Lapy: “I sup you have had some narrow 
escapes, Lieutenant Das evar? 5 

Lieutenant Dashaway: L. a- a -s. Awfully narrow 
escape once, bah Jove!” 

Young i : In what way? 

Lieutenant Dashaway : “ Vewy near ordahed on active 
service, don tobherknow, but the war came to an end 
before we embarked.” 


— — 


A CONSEQUENTIAL-LOOEING little man entered the 
commercial-room of a hotel and gave a vigorous pull at 
the bell. As no one answered, he rang again more loudly 
than before. The maid-servant then came bustling in, 
and the following colloquy took place : 

Servant: “ Who rang that bell?” 

Little Man (making the most of his height): “I did.” 
a F (ecornfully): And who lifted you up to 


— § — 


A VERY Cache young man has kept for two 
an accurate account of eve mny he has spent 
in theatre tickets, carriages, — and’ gloves in ey 
nection with each lady he has invited out, inclusive of 
chaperons. On the credit side of that day hook of 
3 is recorded his estimates of the satisfaction the 
ly gave him in return for the money expended. This 
ident man just turns to his account-book before 
inviting, and by comparing the record sees from which 
churmer he gets most for his money 


3 
42 
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THE PERSONIRICATION OF 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


By WILLI Home Fee... 

Ir was a dull evening in November. The thick, murky 
atmosphere that pervaded the streets of the city precluded 
the possibility of outdoor recreation with any degiee of 
comfort; at least, so thought the half-dozen members of a 
well-known London club that occupied its cosy smoking- 
room, for they made the best of a bad job and smoked and 
yawned in unison, talked in a 3 fashion, smoked 
and yawned again, and watched the kands of the clock on 
the mantel-; as they wearily dragged on towards 
the hour 6f relief, when the welcome sound of the 
dinner-gong would put an end to the ennui of a dreary 


bre 

“Pah!” said Holt, of the Home Office, throwing down 
the paper in which he had been perusing the latest phase 
of tho Dreyfus case, “what wretched * these 
Frenchmen are; I cannot understand them. Why can’t 
they behave like rational beings, like—like Englishmen, for 
instance? 


Because they couldn't if they tried,” said Watson, his 
fellow clerk, yawning. “Fancy a Frenchman trying to 
behave like an 8 ! an ass he’d make of 
himself! Besides, they're not built that way; they haven't 
the common sense; they haven't the pluck.“ 

“I don't with you there,“ a doep voice suddenly 
interrupted from the depths of a large arm-chair at the 
other side of the fireplace. 

It was Steel who spoke. “ 
called, being 6ft. 4in. in his „ and a proportionate 
number of inches round the chest. He was a general 
favourite in the club, for, in addition to being quiet, good- 
natured, and easy-going, like most big men, he had knocked 
about the world a good deal, and when in the humour, could 
spin yarns of adventure, tales of thrilling and hair-breadth 
escapes, love, sentiment, anything you wished to order; but 
it was generally admitted that it was “ deuced hard to draw 


him out.” 
with me, Steel? contined Watson. 


Steel” he was usually 


“You don't 
„Well, I can’t see why you don’t. Tou must allow that 
the English are an immeasurably superior race. Look at 
the past history of the two nations; on every occasion that 
they have met, either in war or diplomacy, the Frenchman 
has had in to take a back seat.” 

“I don’t know about your back seat,’” replied 
Steel, with — of fire in his usually placid manner, 
“and I don't give a fig for history. It was the exact words 

ou made use of, ae a Frenchman t to 

lishman ; what an ase he’d make of him- 

5 1 

Hand a diminutive one too by doing the very thing you call 

fancy to vour aid to picture, made me with all my inches 

and my British nationality to boot, feel, to say the least of 
it, uncommonly small.” 

“ Let us hear about it,” more than one of us ejaculated. 

“It’s not a very wonderful story,” said the big man, “ but 
In tell it to you for —_ it is — the sage 3 

assertion, knocking ashes 
8 it on the table beside him: Pipe 
“It was at the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, that, 


es correspondent to's Londen Daily, I found us self located 
ina si Bulgarian town as the most favourable point to 
await the commencement of the cam 5 
could make out,I was the only 

during the somewhat tedious 
ore any n in 
the Russian war-camp, time hung somewhat heav: ly on my 


“ The little correspondence that it was ible to accom- 
plish each day under the circumstances did not take long, 
and I was forced to endure for some weeks a solitary exist- 
ence, enlivened only by the strains of my violin, and soothed 
not by whiffs from my pipe, 
“In such a condition of affairs you may well conceive 
what a d it was for me to come across a companion, 
and 
en 


At the time I met h 0 


very play violin well, 
which fact, with my aforesaid lonely condi 
5 lish a most cordial feiendahin 
3 i by 2 
My new companion was by no means an per- 
sonage to look at, being a low-sized, spare-built man, in 
addition to which he walked with a very decided lim 
having in the course of his versatile existence been shot fe 
the back the Franco-German War. Tye 
view, he was about as a 
trymen 


from a physical point of 
coun 


specimen of his 
meet. 


an 
of time without becoming conscious that he inherit a 
master will, an inherent wer to influence any person he 


in his turn was much attached to me. A; from personal 
feelings I discovered that Mat ion Betis eon el admira- 


ANE 


PARSON'S WEEKLY. 


So 


tion for NI English, and 


was te be taken a 
was, I found, compen of cheap London- 
clothes. Although I spoke fluently he would never 
converse in his mother-tongue, alwa: persisting in using 
the English lan; on rey ible occasion ; my very 
attitudes he would copy, and it was amusing to see him 
take up his posture on the hearth-rug, his back to the fire, 
his hands behind his back. his legs wide apart, smoking a 
cigarette. He was constantly smoking ci and the 
fingers of his left hand were staincd quite yellow from fre- 
— contact with ee. many of F 
© was an expert swo , and during the course 

several lessons that he gave me I discovered that he was 
complete master of his weapon. 8 

“ Well, the time passed pleasantly enough in his company 
for a week or two without ing of note occuring, until 
one evening we visited ther a café chantant in the 
town. The place was filled with Bulgari ants and 
to le, who laughed and chatted over their drinks, 
occasionally applauding some one of the performers. 
Having ordered some beer and lit our eigarettes, we 
listened for a time to a selection of very indifferent songs 
and music, as well as the surrounding din would permit. 
Then an interval came, during the course of which entered 
six Russian officers—great, tall fellows in full uniform with 
their swords clanking after them, and they noisily took their 
seats at a table not far fiom us. A dead silence immedi- 
ately fell on the audience at the sudden presence of these 
mighty visitors, for, I need not say, in the then political 
condition of affairs in Bulgaria, a Russian officer was looked 
upon by its peasants in the light of a demi-god. 


“The new-comers Jooked supercilic and contemptu- 
ously about them, until finally their attention was 
concentrated upon myself and my companion, and, further- 


more, it was evident that such attention was directed in 

anything but a courteous manner, as well as one could 

judge from their sneering Doks, contemptuous laughter, 
and covert remarks. I felt instinctively some mischief 
was brewing, and I was right in my conjecture, for, amidst 

a dead silence, he who appeared to be the leader of the 

party rose and eaid in a loud voice: __ 

Tho Emperor’s hymn will now be played, when every- 
one present will rise and take off his hat.’ 

“ Although I felt not a little resentment at the dicta- 

torial tore in which this mandate was given forth, and 

which it was impossible not to perceive was directed agai 

ourselves, I would have complied with it to avoid trouble, 
and, under the circumstances, would have been content to 
solace myself with that convenient Englishman's adage, 

8 2 hainged for a quiet life.“ 

Not so Marien. I saw his black eyes flash and his brows 

contract with determination as he leant over to me and 

eaid in a low, resolute voice: 

1 rl be bullicd. Don’t stand up or take off your 
a * 
“TI did not fancy the situation by any means. Here we 

were, two foreigners to „5 six armed 

wild e eker und I gestalte vi Een 
wi ussian sympathisers, and I e t. ith Marien 
as to the foolhardiness of a useless ition to their 
wishes. But I did 80 to no purpose, for he was determined 
not to give in to the Russians, and I felt I would have to 

“rh s best of an embarrassing situation and stick to 
im. 

“ Marien turned towards the officers, and speaking in good 

W ioe jection to do 
J have no o on to as you wish, but e 

lishman, to be spoken to thus.’ me 


peror’s Hymn will now be played, when 
everyone here at his I will rise and take off his hat.’ 

es replied — ‘As lishmen, until you 
8 not rise or take off our hats. 

“ And the orchestra commenced the Em "8 


Hymn. All t stood up and uncovered their 
Marien — puffing at a his 
hat tipped over his eyes, whi Tat by, my arms folded in 
a sort of dogged „ awaiting the consequences of 
his rashness in the helplessn . 

“The Emperor’s Hymn went on. How those hateful 
strains rang in my ears for many a long day afterwards. At 
length it stopped 0 howling madly 
around us, 


were 
as I saw the Russian officers advance quickly 
towards us—’pon my soul, I am not ashamed to confess it—I 


done so no doubt, 
could I have brought Marien with me. : 


our 
Bee, replied Marien til 
No, „ until you address me 9 
“W the oflcer drew — 
flourish. were now in the centre of the room, an 


to one side as if in dismay. 
contrived to cannon tp 


1 


the one side in a helpless kind 
of ; there was your humble servant towering equally 
helpless on the other; in the back-ground a wild crowd of 


open-mouthed, awe-struck Bulgarians; in the centre the 
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tallest and finest-looking of all the group of officers, with 
his handsome uniform, fair moustache, and staring, 
big blue eyes looking in a -dazed manner at his broken 
sword, while before him stood the poor, attenuated, Tale, 
maimed, little Frenchman, with his common bowler hit, 
shabby dust-coat, frayed trousers, and broken boots, com. 
plete master of the situation ! 

After a few seconds, Marien lowered the point of his 
sword, much, I thought, to the astonished Russian’s relief, 
and grasping it by the blade in his left hand, with one 
quick motion, snapped it across his knee, and, flinging tho 
pieces on the ground, said, in the loftiest tone he could 
command to his abashed opponent, ‘I think you will nor 
again insult English gontlemen.’ 

“ The Russians slunk back to their ceats like whipped dogs. 
I had often heard before that if you once get the better of 
a blustering Russian, he will show the white feather quickly 
enough, but I never saw it exemplified in so complete a 
manner as on this occasion. 

“Marien returned to his place and finished his beer as if 
nothing had happened. 

„We will now,’ said he, taking me by the arm, ‘leave 
these gentlemen to the full enjoyment cf their Emperor's 
Hymn, and with that he took off his hat politely to the 
Russian officers, and we left tke café. 

“Marien returned home that evening in the wildest 

irits. He had vindicated his honour as an Englishman in 
the eyes of the unsuspecting Russians. As he said himself, 
he had brought me through ‘with flying colours,’ a fact 
that I had grave doubts about. He caught up the violin 
and madly played tune after tune, pe Ser me to bed 
in disgust ny, preatiog me to a second edition of that awful 
‘Emperor's 

But his triumph was not yet compen. The full con- 
summation of it came next morning in the shape of a letter 
from the Russian General of the Division, and was to the 
effect that the General had heard with regret that two 
English gentlemen had been wantonly insulted by some of 
his officers on the previous evening in a café in the town; 
that he hastened to convey to them the apology which he 
was soiry they had not received there then from the 
officers concerned. Further, that as far aa the latter wero 
concerned, and relying on the Englishmen’s generosity, he 
intended to take nu official notice of the affair, as he con- 
sidered that the plucky manner in which punishment had 
already been inflicted on them by one of the English gentle- 
men would amply meet the case. 

“Poor Marien! He was actually beside. himself all that 
day with exultant satisfaction. Occasionally I could hear 
him murmuring to himself the words, ‘ Eng tleman.’ 
After long and restless perambulations about the room, ho 
would relapse into the arm-chair and read again and again 
the General’s letter. 


“Each time he did so, his sallow face literally glowed 


with delight; and well it ht, considering his long- 
wished-for aspirations were ak for had he 
not been pronounced an Engli and did he not held 
es e ee hand, signed by a Russian 

And as Steel paused, the di sounded. 

“TI retract, Steel,” said Wateon, hing, as we all rose, 
But what became of your little f = 

“Oh, he fell on his feet right * replied Steel, as 
we prepared to leave the room. “The Russian eral, 
not content with the letter of , called on us shortly 


afterwards, and, having foun or that Marien was an 


expert linguist, he got him the of in in the 
Russian Army. This caused so 3 
I never came across the plucky li Frenchman 


in, I 
am sorry to say, yet I had a letter from him, in witch he 
said that ‘he „ „ and that he 

cers 


donna the Russian o- were not such fellows, after 
“ THEY say that D'Auber's pictures of animals are 
very life-like.” 
“That's a fact. I saw one or two, and they were 
beastly, sure enough.” 
— scammed 
Littie four- id Mabel was with her 


mother, when it very 
“Mamma,” she asked, “ why does it rain ?- 


“To make the and „ and th 
strawberries that Jou Tove 0 ” was the reply. i 
But why does it rain on Regent Street, mamma?” 
queried Mabel. 
— — 


Just a Guimpse.—Papa: By. the- » who is th 
lad Re oe toh the tend 7” ‘ 
skirt, the 


orothy: “ The 
waist, collarette with 
silver clasp, tart coat FF 


oe I don't know. I just caught a glimpse 


YOU ARE MISTAKEN 


if you suppore that the contents of Pastimes are devoted entirc! 
to sports 5 The articles aro varied and of interest 3 
me treed and look 


<a at pictures. The phot 
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Teen de. | WHAT IT COSTS TO 
„seen ne cu TAT PEACE IN EUROPE. 


J. 
Lit undoubtedly is, my dear. But what made you 


no navy. The cost of her army annually is about 
£750,000. 

The joint monarchy of Austria-Hungary has a 
powerful standing army, amountirg—of course, on the 
peace footing—to 382,659 men, with 14,657 officers. In 


soy that = I THERE 18 A STANDING DEFENDER FOR EVERY joy . B0N.000 imenitn 
cama 15 „ IGHTY-NINE OF THE INHABITANTS or EvRopPE. Although it is generally supposed that the navy of 
“ Of course I do. 


Austria is not so good as it might be from the point of 
effectiveness, yet its fleet is not a particularly bad one. 
The country can nly on 142 sea-going vessels, including 
thirteen line-of-battleshipsandtwenty cruisers. Her naval 
authorities are authorised to spend a sum not exceeding 
£8,000,000 on new warships between now and the next 
ten years. Austria spends for the maintenance of ber 
army and navy something like £12.000,000. 

On a pence footing, the Spanish army consiats of 
120,000 men and officers; in time of war, 420,000. The 
annual charge on Spain’s army and navy is £5,000,000. 

The Dutch navy is to be reconstituted, but this will 
be done on a gradual scale. A sum of £5,000,000 
has been voted for new craft, and in course of time new 
cruisers and battleships will add lustre to the navy of 
the Netherlands. Even at the present epoch the navy 
of the Dutch Queen is the beloved service of her young 
majesty's subjects. 

The cost of maintaining both arms cf the Dutch 
service is just under £3,000,000, while the subjects of King 
Leopold of Belgium are called upon yearly to find u 
sum cf nearly £2,000,000 for the support of the army. 

The other nations of Europe—Portugal, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Roumania, Greece, and Servia—have each to 
maintain, in the interests of peace, a certain fighting 
strength, either by land or sea, or both, and the 
question now comes: Is allthis costly precaution really 
necessary ? 

Taking the population of Europe at 360,600,000. there 
is a defender for every eighty-nine of the inhabitants, 
and this maintaining of peace takes up the time of about 
4,000,000 men who might be better employed. Europe 
only needs at the most 300,000 soldiers. : 

ur remarks, of course, mainly apply to the nations 
of the Continent. 

Now, if the men serving with the colours at the present 


altho Ar this page of British history, which is now being 
« * 

„ l — S . emer’ in 175 Transvaal, it 7 interesting to know the 

of the girls that she was rapidly approach. Cort of maintaining peace In Knope. 
hint horrid anniversary, her thirtieth birthd 7. and | In round figures the cost is £200,000,000. the largest 
that abs intended to celebrate it by indulging in a good expeniiiiare teing made by Great Britain, heading the 
cry all day. Her friend was much moved with compas- list with a total of £44,000,000, or nearly £1 5s. per 
sion for ber lorn condition, and wrote to thirty of her head of the entire population of Great Britain and 
Slneamates that Florence had written her to that effect, | Ireland. | Norway comes lact with nations o 
‘d asked each one to send her a handkerchief to assist ompared with other European nations our standing 
1 in the tearful ration. So, owing to her quick | arm in small, the total number of men upon home and 

it, F 5 thirtieth birthday inden of being a colonial establishments (exclusive of those serving in 
hd 33 proved & » pig rial occasion, for India), upon which the lust estimates are based, not 
oa received thirty pretty handkerchiefs, each inclosed being more than 195,304. But, including the regular 
1 istle, and it showed her that her friends army. first-class army reserve, militia, and volunteers, 
lo = 3 the less for her thirty years.” the strength reaches 660,000, including all ranks. This 
oven oe R number is distributed as follows: Home, 99,258; Egypt, 
5,553; Colonies, 35,000; India, 74,623. 

Our British navy, which is the most powerful in the 
world, costs us £24,000,000 to maintain annually. The 
limit of the navy on a Ience footing is 100,000, including 
officers, seamen, boys, coastguard, and Royal Marines. 
The number of vessels exclusively engaged in tl:e 
service of the Hoyal navy—including battleships, 
cruisers, and torpedo-boats—is over 400, more than half 
of which number consists of battleships and cruisers. 

Germany, meaning the confederation of all the 
German states—twenty-six in all—has a population of 
nearly 53,000,000, out of which number no fewer than 
3,975,000 are eligible to be called ont for service in time 
of war; but in peace the strength of the German army 
is estimated at 585,440, including nearly 24.000 officers, 
78,000 non-commiss‘oned officers, and 480,000 privates, 
with 98,000 horses and 1,914 guns. By the new law, in 
A.D. 1916 no fewer than 4,500,000 men and officers will 
be available for the field. 


Secret Drawers. 


„A SECRET drawer is sometimes very hard to locate in 
a large cabinet,” said a dealer in curios to P. W. “I 
had such a of furniture in the store last winter, 
and knew drawer was there, from a reference to it 
in an old inventory; but, in spite of all my efforts, I 
couldn’t discover just where it was. I concluded that 
the spring must be concealed somewhere about the very 
ornate carving which ornamented the sides; but it 
escaped my scruliny until one day, when I had a bit of 
inspiration. 

“Such drawers are usually made of sheet steel, both 
for security and on 2 of its e = : baw 4 
passed a small pocket com up and down before 

. At one certain Mat the nestle, just as I had 
anticipated, was defi and I knew I had at last hit 


on the right spot. I located it within a few inches, and | The German nation is, of course, not a naval nation, | time wee following occupations and : 1 
then posted aad prodded every projection with a Teut] but she has, nevertheless, a respectable number of | fifteen shillings a wee ee te army strength all 
ofa ing- until something gave way and cut 


round, they might produce, making due allowance for 
holidays and other unforeseen items, at least 
4140, 000, 000. Not to take too optimistic a view of the 
situation, just think what 8 for your invest - 
ment, at five per cent., of „000,000, the sum whieh is 


fighting “_ Practically she owns twenty-two battle- 
ships and fifty-three cruisers of ull classes, besides 122 
torpedo-boata and vessels. To maintain their army and 
navy, the subjects of William the Second have to pay 
annually over £36,000,000, the army costing £30,566,35: 


jumped the drawer. 

“Tt was very cleverly masked at the edges by the 
curves of the pattern, and nobody in the world would 
suspect its existence. I had hoped that I might find 
something of value in it, but I was disappointed ; it was 


and the navy £6,083,894. annually spent for maintaining peace. It would bring 
quite empty.” France, as you know, not only affects ‘pride in her | you in £10,000,000 a year. 
— e—_—— army: 155 Er n e 185 ayy, my = me 5 11 at the Ne moment, you loco 
„ ho ere long she will not be very far behin: t interest, i . 
The Only Soldier Ever Kissed by Great Britain in the 8 of a ſine fleet of fighting 3 ae on ae 
the Queen. . ee 
3 cannot maintain both ber 2 1 and navy| “I unpeRsTaND that he’s very well connected.” 
“To be Knight of the Thistle is a big honour, of | under £37,000,000, the army taking £25,599.519 and) Tes! He's tied to his wife's apron strings.” 
course.” 8 an old quarter master - sergeant, 25 whe psa ge M3 . ae 7 the — — 
. f f t ili t French army under colours a e present time is ! i 8 
5 : 5 ae, ier can clair 5 576,859 (not counting the strength of t pretreat, “Waar sere E 
tion lots in front of that, or of kissing hands with the Which is 25,861), with 140,000 horses an 3,200 field | by a man of experience, passengers are apt to see 
„as they say of the custom observed by Cabinet 15 In time of war, the army could be raised to | stars. 
Weitere when toking over the seals of office.” 000,000. — — 


“Youre chucking it, mon,” observed a stalwart | France owns practically, includin warships that are | He; “Marry me and I'll be willing to die for you.” 


sergeant fras the far north. on the point of completion, thirty-five battleships, and | She: “I would, if I thought you had anything worth 

Well, the veteran non-com. went on to explain, fifty-nine cruisers of all classes, and 258 willing.” yt 

„the good fortune which befel me was to be kissed by vessels. Her navy is manned with 43,451 men and — 

the Queen,” an intimation which caused the little party 2,024 officers. 9 he So the bicycle face isn’t the latest? 

to gather round yet olcser. Turning our eyes to Russia, we see there an army | «No, The motor- ear has brought forth the mobilo 
“You're having us, Jock,” observed a credulous which, on a 17 footing, numbers 860,000 men and | countenanoe. 

corporal, “and if you want the hatcbet say so, for the | Officers, with 3,400 guns. On a war footing that army — — 


resent holder is fair outclassed.” could be increased to 3,500,000, out of a total popu 

“No,” the distinguished soldier, as he claimed to be, 
contended, it is you that's out of it, as you will see. 
You may have heard of my being the youngest bugler 
that took part in the Crimea, and such fact secured for 
me a place among the survivors ~~ inspected by 
the 2 * 


“ SAVAGES never snore.” 
„No, the people who listen to snoring are the ones who 
get savage.” 


E 
* 
8 
2 
3 
15 
8 F. 


— — 


“ Have seen Dash's new book? 
“No; what's the title to it? 


thirty-one cruisers, and seven more on the stocks, “ The ‘ Unmasking of Humbug.’” 
“ 20. Well, I was then a little flaxen-haired, | besides 174 torpedo vessels of all kinds and twenty-eight It must be his autobiography. 
red-c y r. small for my age, and I 1 built. . — — 
eu contrasted a with the worn veterans. the army and navy together, the maintenance | A Pproor InpEED.—“Is Mrs. Beverly so highly 
Wen my turn came to pass, Her Majesty asked how | of both costs Russia on an average per year about | cultured pr 


£38,000,000. ; 
Italy's standing army consists of 15,000 officers, and 
208,000 men, with oe ies In time of war Italy 
could put in the field 3,325,000 men and officers. Italy's 
navy consists of fifteen battleships, eee 


old I was, and on a little over thirteen, at the 
same time giving quite the best salute possible, the 
Queen said: Dear little fellow,’ and then gave me a kiss 
on the cheek. So you see how I came to receive a 
gracious distinction which from generals downwards no 


„Tes; she can look at a hole in a newspaper vithou? 
wondering what was cut out.” 


— 2 — 


d 158 torpedo vessels of all kinds. ding the mili- | his wife does the coo „“ said the lodger. 
FT n — naval forces together the annual cost to Italy “Great Scott!” e the landlord. “Is there 
° for the of both branches of the national service | a servant-girl famine in the Transvaal, too? 


— te 


interesting to learn that the Turkish army has been 
largely reorganised and trained by German officers. It 
numbers on a peace footing 10,000 officers and 170,000 


Mamma: “ y Ao yn 
non-commissioned officers and men. The a 


Little Daughter 


monthly for the most interesting. Views of village streets, of standing army is composed of 292 battalions of infantry, baby’s bottle, an’ she put some water in the milk. 
groups of Freemasons, of birds’ nests in tea-kettles, are of no 202 aq cavalry, 165 field batteries, forty-six — — 

use for this purpose. What we want are lire photos—some- | mountai horse batteries, and 171 “You young scoundrel!” said the father, seizing his 
thing out of the common. If you have one such as this—or if | companies of engineers and garrison artillery, with 1,356 | disobedient son by the hair; “I'll show you how to 
you can get it—then send it to us in a packet marked | guns. 8 military and naval expenditure per | treat mother. 

7. Prorunn,“ and you will receive £2, if it is the best annum is not more than £3,000,000. And he at once proceeded to show Young Hopeful 


102,507 are infantry, 3.786 cavalry, and $1,698 artillery. ing him until his hair began to fall 


N him across the ears two or three 
times, then 
‘As Switzerland has no coast she is of course in need of | out. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used. and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
s. 7 People More Sensitive to Pain than 


For the variation in the a t sensitiveness of 
individuals to pain it is somewhat difficult to account. 
‘We have to recognise the fact that sense of pain varies 
even in the same individual. Thus the mental exalta- 
tion of martyrdom, of battle, or even of supreme joy or 
grief, by producing a kind of paralysis of the nerve 
centres, cuuses an insensibility, more or less complete, 
to excruciating pain. It is well known that certain 
races exhibit a stolid endurance of pain, which ma 
cometimes be attributed to a high development of self. 
control, as in the case of the American Indians. and 
sometimes toa low nervous organisation, as with the 
Chinese. Speaki ly, the lower organisation is 
less sensitive to pain than the higher, as has been shown 
in various experiments of vivisection, and the same 
thing holds good of the human family. 


to his Relations be, on the whole, Beneficial 

On the whole it would probably be more beneficial 
than otherwise. Such a law would not affect the average 
man, for his relations, and especially his children, are 
the natural recipients of his property but it would curb 
the eccentricities of the faddiste, and would limit the 
successful efforts of -hunters and the often cruel 
crochets of mental senility. It should apply principally 
to daughters untrained to any remunerative calling, to 
sons who are not able-bodied, and to brothers and 
sisters who have received a share of a common parent's 
means, vapid ee who 2 been = ae = 
survi s expense. man may ve his 
wife and children to starve during his life-time, and 
there is nothing umreasonable in compelling him to 
leave them part of his wealth when he no longer lives to 
provide for them. 


#176, Which of the Taxes at Present — oor in 
Ss ‘he mons: 


another penny on 
severel 


the most y felt tax of all. taxes 
collected through the Custome, that upon tobacco 
brings in most and is least felt. It yiel 


if the whole quantity 
Judging from analogy it certainly would not, for in the 
h Islands, where there is no duty, the amount 
used per head is no higher than in England, and we 
may therefore conclude that the tobacco tax is not felt 
sufficiently to compel many people to refrain from 
smoking. 
4779. Which Great English Town Depends Least on its 
Local Situation for its Prosperity ? 
Birmingham. The eole natural advantages it 
eesses—undoubtedly very important — 7 
position on the margin of a district rich in coal and iron, 
and the gravelly subsoil which facilitates ite drainage and 
contributes to ite healthiness. It is not only so far from 
the sea as to be almost in the centre of England, but it 
stands on or near no great commercial river. There is no 
strong water-power, no record of any special ancient 
privilege ; in short, Birmingham, compared with such 
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well-situated towns as Liverpool, Manchester, 
castle, may be called a self-made city. As early a 
sixteenth century, an old itinerary tells us that it was 
the home of “smiths and cutlers.” The inventiveness 
of man overcame the disadvantages of its situation, and 
first canals, afterwards railways, carried its manufac- 
tures to the coast, to spread its name wherever civilised 
man lives or trades. 

4781. How is it that many old Churches, instead of 
Standing due East and West, according to the 
General Rule, are Inclined at Yarying Angles 
from the Direct Line? 

Several reasons can be assigned for this deviation. 

Nowhere is it more common than in the city of Rome, 

for when Christianity became su e in that city it 

took possession of, and consecrated for public worship, 
some large secular buildings, which might have rough 
an east and west direction, but were not oriented wit! 
minute correctness. Later churches were built on their 
model, and thus the irregularity was perpetuated. Others 
were said to be so built that the sun's earliest rays, as he 
rose on the ag 4 of their patron saint, would fall full on the 
east window. Ignoranceand carelessness, im ‘ect instru- 
ments and bad calculation, the r of the site, 
or the whim of the builder, would probably account for 
many cases. There is a peculiar kind deviation in 
which the choir is built out at a slight ungle to the 
nave; this was held by some to be a symbol of the 
bowing of Christ’s head as be hungon thecroes. Others 
say, however, that it was done in order to give more 
apparent length to the building. 


Mea. About how 1 Visits must be Made b 
Plants in Order that they may Make 
of Honey? 

Darwin, after close observation, found that a bee 
would often visit as oa oo twenty-seven flowers in 
the course of a minute, though with other plants in 
which the honey was difficult to extract, the average 
would be as low as seven. Striking a mean between 
these two figures, one may say that an ordinary 
working bee visits fifteen flowers a minute, or 
nine hundred an hour. Considering the late hours 
to which a bee works, it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that it is busy for eight hours a day, allowing 
for intervals of rest. This would make it visit 
7,200 flowers a day, or 648,000 in a period of six 
months. Mr. A. S. Wilson, in a paper read before the 
British Association, showed the enormous amount of 
labour gone through by bees in making even a small 
quantity of honey. He found that approximately 125 
heads of red clover yield fifteen grains of sugar, or 
125,000 heads about two pounds. As each head contairs 
some sixty florets, it follows that 7,500,000 distinct 
flower-tubes must be sucked in order to obtain two 
pounds of sugar. Now, honey contains, roughly 
speaking, seventy-five per cent. of sugar, therefore the 
bees must make, in round numbers, two und a half 
million visits for one pound of honey. 


Nes. Which was the First Recorded Complaint of 
Absenteeism in Ireland? 


In the year 1331 Edward the Third called upon all 
Irish absentee Jandlords to follow him to Ireland and 
defend their estates. Similar calls were made in 1561 
and 1374. The first statute on the subject was passed 
in 1379 by the English Parliament, which ordered all 
absentees to contribute two thirds of their means to the 
defence of Ireland. From these facts we may conclude 
that complaints on the subject of absenteeism had 
been m before the first mentioned date. In the 
year 1380 a petition against absenteeism in Ireland was 
presented to the English Parliament. In the reigns 
immediately following compluints on this subject were 
frequent, and oftentimes to legislation. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., the estates of several Irish absentee 
landlords were seized by the Crown. In 1634 an Act 
was passed in the I Parliament imposing certain 
taxes on some “of the nobility of this Kingdom of 
Ireland, dwelling in England and elsewhere out of this 
realm.” Other taxes on absentees were at various 
times im but the last of them was repealed 
in 1801, after the Union. 


Bees to 
ne Found 


WEEKLY. 


Wane aye 

Nov. 11, 889. 

Nez. When did the Title “Admiral” Come into Use in 
Connection with Fleets? 


The word admiral is of Arabic origin, and dates back 
to the time of the Crusades; it is but another form of 
the familiar Eastern titles, Emir and Ameer, and simply 
s'gnifies prince. The d is intrusive, and there is no 
connection with the Latin mare, the sea, or with the 
root from which we get admirable. In mouths 
the word hus been variously contorted ; Teutonic 
races have introduced the d and suffixed, instead of 

refixing the article; or we may consider it as a con- 
E of some such phrase as Amir- al- Bahr, prince of 


the sea. The Portu have taken the article 
for the first syllable, and make it almirante but there 
can be no doubt as to the identity of the word. Asa 


natio 1 the Arabs hay 8 — 3 Power, but 
after their conquest o i it necessary to 
have a naval force, and from them both office and name 
were adopted by neighbouring Powers. 

4785. bai rd the First Reference in Literature to the 


the Mcon? 

This very ancient su ition is founded upon 
Numbers xv. 32. The tradition is still among 
nurses and schoolboys; but how the rit came to be 
imprisoned in the moon has not yet lained. 
His crime was that of a upon the Sabbath 
Day, and for this he was puni by stoning; but 
5 = ed suppose that he ee 1 

e gat e's — is 
found in The Tempest, act ii., scene ii., where Stephano 
tells Caliban: “I was the Man i’ th’ Moone, when time 
was,” to which Caliban : “I have seene thee in 
her; and I doe adore thee. My mistriss shew'd me 
thee, and thy Dog, and thy Bush.” With the Italians, 
Cain is the man in the moon, and Dante refers to him 


in the Inferno, canto xx., descri the moon itself by 
the periphrasis Caino e le spine (Cain and the thorn- 
bush). notion of the in the Moon can, how- 
ever, be traced very much farther back than the time of 
Chaucer. Plutarch’s treatise on “The Face in the 

and after a 


Moon,” suggests that souls, after death, 

certain in the Middle Spheres, 

into the moon, where they abide in 

4766. Has an English Church ever been 
King of England ? 


Churches in this country have at various 
dedicated to St. Edmund the Martyr, the 
who was killed by the Danes in the church at Mett. 
St. unds is 80 case Rees it is 


Ag Se 
121125 


— been dedicated to him. 
pant to 5 churches have 
8 is practice is 

church 


in pious 


is 


Ht 
eR 


. species 
a t -five the common i 
of British waters measuring from eight to ten. Its rce, 
the caviar of commerce, is one of the most valuable 
products of the sea, and may contain in one specimen 
as many as two million eggs. The cod, attaining a 
length of four feet and sometimes ing 
a hundredweight, is also exceedingly prolific; 
a Sage 208 may * _ _— to nine million 
A. an may weigh more © remainder of the 
fish. Betas eee Mae, scams cl the emall mammalia 
are not very . prod: 

at a time; ca this is 8 with —— 
vorous animals. 


QUESTIONS. 


4811. Is the real wild cat extinct in Great Britain? 

4812. Which British regiment has had the most frequent changes in 
uniform during the 'a:t twenty y. ars P 

4318, In which town in the United Kingdom are the most critical 
theatrical audiences formed? 

#1 is. ayers ee the Deer of sea . is Now real reason 
* Sugiaud has succecded, and ay peu like! continue to succeed 
in satintaining her Dominion in the East f ss . 

4815. Is there any country where smoking was never known till intro- 
duced hy white men? 

4816. any man received both the Victoria Cross and the Legion 


of Honour? 
4817. Which are the oldest medical prescriptions extant ? 
1 418. 7 is the overall garment worn at a called a 
jomino . 
Jig. What is the best definition of the objec: of true education over 
given. by 2 public man ? 


‘as any great Scottish reformer ever a slave in a French 
galley ? _—— 
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You cannot make any mistake about PASTIMES. The yellow covers are the most 
and the contents are above all oraise. 


“Yacutina is an expensive luxury.” 
“Yes; and even when you have lots of money you 
can’t always raise the wind.” 
— § e__. 
“I pon’t mind digging up your garden, Harriet.” 
„Woll, what is it you are making such a fuss about?” 
“I don't like your standing round bossing me where 
the neighbours can hear you.” 
— — 
A Murvat Disarrolxruxxr. — “I was eo dis- 
Sppcisted I was out the other day when you called, 
iss 


Percival.” 
“So was I. I felt sure I'd find you, because as I 


turned the corner I saw you go in.” 
— 2 — 
“ Ir seems to me, Martha, that it is nothing but reck- 
less extravagance putting that solid mahogany tarsiars 


. yth 

“No, it isn’t anything of the kind,” ested hi 
wife. “The polish pag Or ndr b. tee ben 
new. I haven't been able to make any one believe that it 
was inherited from my great-gran . It will be 
all right after it’s been in the nursery a few weeks.” 


Accident and. 
Guarantee. 
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striking and clever on any bookstall, 
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By en Act of Parliament 
Still in Force You May 
Have to Join. 


THE militia is a force of very old standing, and the 
corps is formed to provide a body of ti ained men to sup- 
plement, eu or relieve the regulur army at home 
and in the iterranean i in time of war. 

When the average Britisher dilates upon the subject 
of conscriptioneas observed by Continental countries 
he feck penned that in this country he is free to 
take up arms or decline them; not that he would 
say no ifthe Government asked him to oblige in a 
crisis, but there would be some satisfaction in knowing 
that he was not obligedto bear urms. 

In this belief, however, he is wrong. 

If the Militia Ballot Act were put into force—it is 
only suspended at the * time under the Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act he would be compelled if called 
upon to take up arms in defence of his Queen and 
country. This will surprise a great many. It is cer- 
tainly a near approsch to conscription. By that Act 
every Britisher of a certuin age, and who is able to carry 
arms, runs the risk, if you can put it in that way, of being 
called up to serve in the militia, an armed force which, 
to say the least, has frequently been made the medium 
for a little harmless jesting at times on the part of those 
who have not known of the antiquity of the militia, or 
of their own liability to serve in its ranks, 

Every county and province must provide for a 
certain militia strength, and if voluntary recruitment is 
sufficient to establish the proper roll-strength, civilians 
escape liability to serve, but should such recruitment 
fall short of e proper number of men the 
lord - lieutenant ‘ of county or province would be 
empowered by the statute to apply legal compulsion 
and draw the required numbers from among civilian 
subjects. The law stands good — practically. 

As we have pointed out, the militia is an ancient 
institution, and goes back to the time of King Alfred, as 

as a thousand years ago. Our standing arm 
only came into existence in the time of Charles 
is not two hundred and fifty years old. 

Alfred made all his subjects soldiers. 

The militia is regarded now as the second line of our 
national defence. The stiength is as follows: 
England, 63,000; Scotland, 12,000; Ireland, 24,000; 
roughly 99,000 men of all arms. This number includes 
126 infant regiments, thirty-two corps of artillery, 
engineers and medical staff corps. 

The total strength standing on the books in the War 
Office is, however, 114,000, but out of that number 
15,000 have “ gone away.” 

The militia reserve is extra; that numbers 30 000, 
so the aggregate strength of the militia force is 130,000. 
But the completed establishment is, or should be, 
150,000, and to bring the numbers up to that strength, 
in case of imminent national danger, the Act already 
referred to would, of course, be put into force. Out 
of the actual available numbers, no fewer than 15,v00 
men a ber transferred to the line, as well as a large 
number of officers. 

The militia is usually made up of artizans, 
mechanical, agricultural, und builders’ labourers, miners, 
and a large percentage of “undescrited”; while the 
maintenance of tke force costs the country nearly 
£600,000 annually. ; 

The 5 5 ty for six years, and each man 

a „ or £1 per year. 
850 militia reserve must not exceed one-fourth of the 
militia force, and the men who, having finished the 
period of six 2 in the ranks, join the reserves, 
are given an additional bounty of £6. 

The period of training is six months for a recruit. 
and ev man must put in e year for annual 
training from twenty-eight to fifty-six da 

When out training the rong and men receive the 
same pay as regular troops of corresponding arms in 
the series. li militia officers rank the same as 
regulars, but are junior. 

n olden days, from the thirteenth century, the lords- 
lieutenant of each county raised each force, and 
up to within recent times controlled the body; but in 
1871 that control was transferred to, and is now vested 
in, the War Office. But every lord-lieutenant has still 
the 1 of nominating ow yer for comnrissions. 

N hen the changes in the local tion of infantry 


„ AD 


regiments came about some twenty years ago, the 
United Ki m was divided into sixty-nine infantry 
regimental iets, and to each were nominated two 


line battalions, and from two to nine militia battalions, 
besides a mtal depot, volunteer battalions, and 
the men ia army reserve and the militia reserve. 
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Gentle Mildred. 


Farr Mildred has a tender he rt; 
It makes her sad to see 

Bad boy's espy the birdie's nest 
And tear it from the tree; 

Yet, while she sorrows for the bird 
The solemn truth is that 

She always has a wing or two 
Affixed unto her hat. 


Fair Mildred has a tender heart; 
She says the butcher who 
Would slay a little calfie must 
Be cruel through and through ; 
Yet while she chides tke butcher and 
Abbors his cruel steel, 
Sweet Mildred, tender past compare, 
Is very fond of veal. 


— — 2 — — 
Tallow Candles as Medicine. 


In France the E still stick to medicines 
8 te turn the average doctor’s hair grey with 
orror. 
Wine is an ingredient of every prescription. In fever 
cases it is alwaya the predominant one. The French 
posts faith in fermented grape · juice is truly beauti- 


If his children are stricken with the measles, he gives 
them wine, well sweetened with honey and highly 
spiced with pepper. For a severe cold he administers a 

uart of wine and a melted tallow candle mixed. 
or scarlet or brain fever he gives eggs, white wine, and 
soot well beaten together. 

Not all their superstitions are curious ; some are 
pathetic. A mother, for instance, often buries her dead 
child with its favourite toy or a lock of her own hair in 
the coffin “ that it may not feel quite alone.” 


en — — 
What it Costs to Run a Zoo. 


War tke cost of maintaining a first- class zoological 
park will be is difficult of computation. Some idea 
may be gained by the following figures, skowing the 
annual cost of maintenance of European institutions, 
but it must be remembered that labour is cheaper abroad 
than it is here: : 


£ 
Garden at Berlin „„ . 27,500 
Garden at Amsterdam 0 ae .. 21,000. 
Garden at Cologne. wis ass ee 15,960 
Garden at Washington... 5 eas .. 10,000 
Garden at Hanover _.... any a . 8,400 
Garden at Antwerp. re a —. 27,360 
Garden at London 555 oo ,000 
Garden at Rotterdam ... ase 5 . 13. 188 
Garden at Philadelphia ite 825 10.000 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris AS .. 4,000 


Altered His Opinion. 


— er 


“Me. Hooper,” the young man said as be walked 
into the office of the head of the firm, “I have come to 
ou this morning to speak about a little matter that is 
bling me a ge deal. Of course, I can't expect 
you to take much interest in my yersonal affairs, but 
still I know you always want to do the best you can for 
your employees, und so I have made bold to bother you.” 
„That's right, my boy, that's right,” replied the old 
gentleman, who was in an affablemood. “I’m glad you 
came in. I always like to keep in touch with everybody 
in the establishment.“ 

“Well, sic,” Mr. Callowleigh resumed, “to come at 
once to the point, I—I love a young lady and have 
reasons for believing that she returns my affection. I 
would like to get married, but I don’t feel as if I could 
afford to do so on my present salary.” 

“ Nonsense! Nonsense!” declaied the smiling capi- 
talist. “Go ahead! Marry her! If she’s worthy of you 
your salary will be plenty big enough. Why, when I 
was married my income wasn't half as large as yours. 
No, sir, not half. I don’t want you to understand that 
J fail to appreciate your services, but I don’t see how I 
can pay you more money just now. After a while it 
may be possible to give you a rise. But, as I said 
before, don’t stop on account of yoursalary. Ofcourse, 
he ought to med * bat it marca t bea Mig one. 
You have enou o su wo people nicely. 
Any good girl ought to 1 witli Te bi 4 

„But her parents 

“ If they are sensible,” the old gentleman interrupted, 
“ they will take the same view of it.” 

“ Ah,” said the happy lover, “Iam glad to hear you 
say so. The fact is, Mr. Hooper, that your daughter 
Lydia and J have had an understanding, and I intended 
before I got through to ask for your consent to our 


Tommy Atkins Is the 
Greatest Soldier-Patriot. 


A MILITARY “py in time of warfare is an indis- 
pensable agent. By his own side he is justly regarded 
as a hero; by the enemy as a very dangerous quantity. 

It is part of the game of war to trick the enemy. 
Somebody must watch and report what is going on in 
the opposite camp, must explore, must examine 
eecretly, must discover the enemy’s plans, for it is half 
the battle to suddenly — and swoop down on tl. e 
foe when he is unprepared. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between a traitor anda epy. Since everything is 
fair in war, the spy proper is to be ranked as a 
courageous soldier, for he stakes his life for his 
country; but the traitor is a loathsome creature. He 
directs his own and the enemy's bullets to slaughter his 
comrades, and there is but little chance of his being 
found out. 

In a large body of men there is almost sure to Le 
one at least who, for a sum of money, is ready to sell 
his own and his country’s honour to the enemy. 

President Balm a, the Chilian patriot-hero and 
would-be reformer, fell through a wretched muleteer 
committing a breach of trust, which enabled the insur- 
gents to capture in an unguarded moment a convoy of 
guns. Bulmaceda and his army being beaten, be fled 
and hid in an out-of-the-way place; but even the man's 
hiding-place was revealed to the enemy, who followed 
(is vay aie) eee 1 

may not, perhaps, be very greatly surprised at a 
ranker betraying his fellow soldiers and 1 but 
‘dinars an officer stoops to treason the sin is doubly 

Colonel Lopez played the part of a veritable Judas, 
in that he sold his master, the Emperor Maximilian, the 
price being the virtual assassination of the then ruler 
of Mexico, who was an Austrian prince. 

In time of warfare spies are, of course, plentiful, but 
a spy is, as we have said, a supreme hero. The 
main part of his business is, under a personal disguise, 

guises could often 1 those of the smartest 
detectives quite in the shade, to extract information 
from unsuspecting scouts and outposts. 

Some outposts have been known to accept bribes, 
money or presents, from military spies without knowing 
who the latter really were, in which case they were not 

tly to blame, although their doing so, whether 
innocently or otherwise, put them on the footing of 
traitors, and consequently merited a traitor's death. 

During the war between Austria and France a sp 
from the Austrian camp succeeded in passing throug 
the lines of the French, just before the battle of 
Wagram. He was dressed us a hunter, and pretended 
to be an idiot to boot. But his tale did not satisfy the 
French commander. He was interrogated as to the 
man, or men, who had permitted him to pass through, but 
the Austrian would not betray the sentry or outpost. 
sticking to his tale that he was merely a hunter. 

“Well,” said General Davoust. “if you are only a 
hunter, we must teach you that fox-hunters must 
observe our close ceason. Tou will be shot forthwith.” 
And he was. 

The old Prussian monarchy once ran the risk of being 
crushed like an egg-shell but for the spy Mentzel, whose 
daring deed not only saved Prussia, but also the life of 
the King. Austria and Saxony, with three other 
countries, planned to oveithrow Prussia. Their com- 
bined forces could easily have numbered 1,000,000, to 
about 300,000 of the Prussian king's. = 

But a friendly spy warned the King, who imme- 
diately set about preparing for the advance of the very 
Powerful foe. He sent emissaries into every large city 
of Europe, rarticularly the — of France, Austria, 
and Russia. Mentzel, than whom no greater spy lived, 
went to the foreign 4 ffice of the three latter powers. 
and actually succeeded in bribing the respective official 
at each who had charge of the papers in connection 
with the proposed project to raid Prussia, and copied 
the whole plan of campaign. 

Mentzel 's mission being discovered, the officials fled 
for their very lives; one was caught and shot. 

Mentzel 3 death, but being caught red - handed 
. of the Powers, he was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he lin for twenty-five years. During all 
that time the Prussian monarch took no steps to try to 
liberate the man, although Mentzel undoubtedly saved 
his Majesty and his country from total annihilation. 

Napoleon’s great capture of Ulm was due to the in- 
formation he received from a German traitor—one 
Schoenberg. : 

Trickery would seem. indeed, to be essential to the 
success of arms; but while, owing t the largeness of 
numbers, perhaps. treachery and corruption are rampant 


Up to 1890, tho 1 descri {the militia was | marriage. I suppose I may consider that we have it?” in foreign armies, very few cases in have occurred 
canary.” but poy the 8 Wee as an As the door of the private office closed, the unhappy | where Tommy Atkins | has sold his comrade, Lis country, 
integral part of the Army proper. merchant put his head on his desk and sobbed alou or his Queen, for a mess of pottage. 

“ How I Fought Three Boers,” r is a true and 
* exciting narrative specially written for P now on sale. . 
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294 
Sorry for the Boy. 


„Wr, Mrs. Jamesby !“ exclaimed a neighbour across 
the backyard fence, “ do you beat your own ca 7 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Jamesby. I don't mind it. It's 
good exercise.” i 4 

“T should think you'd have Tommy to do it. 

Poor Tommy !”"—resuming her exercise. “He 
belongs (whack I)“ to a gymnasium, and” (whack! 
„he's so tired when he comes home” (whack!) “ that 
haven't the heart to ask him” (whack!) “to take 
hold of any work like this.” Whack! whack! 


Original Suicides. 


A GENTLEMAN descended the i des Tuileries, and, 
seating himeelf beside a man who was fishing, lit a 
cigar. He then offered one to his neighbour, and 

lunged into the river, cigar, cane, silk hat, and all. 

he fisherman, who was quick to recover from his 
astonishment, plunged after him, but the first struck 
* and swam away. The other regained the bank in 
isgust. 
he former shortly returned, and, while treading 
water before his tempo acquaintance, tossed him a 
handful of money. At the approach of a number of 
persons, the strange man produced another handful of 
coins, which he swallowed, and, diving under the water, 
did not reappear. 
et — 


A Woeful Waste of Words. 


He was a stranger in the town. Tou could tell it 
from the — manner in e wallet It was 
evening. stranger approac cyclist. 

ae Bir said he, “yor —— has ceased its function.” 

“ ir . 

Tour illuminator, I say, is shrouded in unmitigated 
oblivion.” 

“ Really, but I don’t quite——” 

“The 1 of your irradiator has evanezced.” 

40 7 dear 8 I ” 

“The transversal ether oscillations in your incan- 
descer have been discontinued.” 

Just then an unsophisticated little newsboy shouted 
across way: 

“ Hey, mister! yer lamp is out!” 


The Loneliest People on Earth. 


Psrnapn the most isolated tribe of people in the 


world is the Tshuktshi, a occupying the northern 
portion of the peninsula 1 a and the coun! 

northward toward Behring Straits. * 
These people are practically independent of Russia, 
who appears to have reasons of her own for letting 
them alone. They have practically no communication 
with the outside world, and have only been visited two 
or three times—the last time by Major de Windt on his 


e Siberia. 

The inhabitants of the New Siberian islands are also 
practically alone on earth, for they can only communi- 
cate with the mainland, and therefore with the rest of 
the world, once a year, and a succession of bad seasons 
might isolate them for years. The pygmies of the 
great Central African forests, if they can be called a 
tribe, have also been a people apart. For ages their 
= ried was gale 1 — — dary, und only two 
expeditions com white men hay 
penetrated into their abode.” ee 


— — 
- The Four Ugliest Beasts. 


THERE are four beasts in the world that 
jong odds in the way of ugliness to anything — fiat 
ves. 
One of them is a 1 & gruesome- looking animal 
is is so ut 


called the bearded saki. terl — 
beast that it would scarcely be safe roy Be 485 


nervous person see it. The ugliness is not 

ing hind, but of an evil, tada mature 1 Pert N. 

a sort of beard and a countenance unlike oo else 
not 


monkey. 

Then there is the Tasmanian 1 
which is as savage as it is 8 lastly, 
Asiatic ground Set enlled he enke t* 


were 
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GENERALS WHO Have FALLEN 
IN THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


THE death of Sir William Penn Symons unhappily 
adds another name to the illustrious roll of leaders who 
have fallen in the moment of victory. Some of the most 
distinguished of these may be briefly mentioned here. 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who 
led the Jacobite Highlanders a t the forces of 
William the Third, at Killiecrankie, received his death 
wound as he was waving on his cavalry to charge the 
broken English regiments. 

A bullet struck him beneath the cuirass; as he fell 
from his saddle a soldier named Johnstone caught him 
in his arms. “How goes the day?” said the dying 
hero. “ Well for King James, answered the soldier, 
“but I am sorry for your lordship.” If it goes well 
with him it matters the less for me,” said Dundee, and 
they were the last words he ever spoke. 

aa Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, was another notable 
instance of a leader falling in the hour of his triumph. 
On the night of September 12th, 1759, he, with five 
thousand men, silently deecendéd the St. Lawrence in 
boats, scaled the heights of Abraham in the darkness (a 
feat which has had few parallels in war), drew up his 
forces on tbe plains above, and fo Montcalm, the 
French General, to give battle. While leading a cha 
of Grenadiers Wolfe had one of his wrists shattered by 
a shot, but wrapping a handkerchief round it he kept 
on. 


Another shot struck him, but he still advanced, 
when a third lodged in his breast. He fell down ina 
swoon. As be returned to consciousness, he heard 
someone near him exclaim: “They run; see how they 
run!” “Who run asked Wolfe eagerly. ‘The 
enemy; they give yey everywhere!” was the reply. 
With a sigh of relief, the dying General turned on his 
side and, murmuring “ Now God be praised, I will die 
in peace,” breathed his last. His gallant rival, the 
French General, Montcalm, was also mortally wounded, 
and culy survived Wolfe by a few hours. 

Sir ph Abercromby purchased the glory of his 
| kc 2 over the French at Alexandria on 

arch 21st, 1801, at the cost of his life. Ever reck- 
lees in his contempt of danger, he was riding in front of 
his men when a musket bullet struck him in the thigh. 

“What have you placed under my bead asked t 
eg General, as they laid him down on the field of 

e. 

„Only a soldier's blanket,” was the answer. 

“ Onlya soldier's blanket!” said Abercromby irritably, 
“make haste and return it to him at once.” He died 
on board Nelson's flagship, the Foudroyant (recentl 
broken up at Blackpool), to which be had 1—.— — 
but he lired long enough to know that his victory had 
been complete, and that he had once and for all shattered 
Napolec ns dream of the Conquest of Egypt. 

ir John Moore, whom Lord Wolseley considers to 
have been a greater soldier than Wellington, fell at the 
moment when ke had crowned u masterly retreat with a 
brilliant victory. He was watching the troops which he 
had so skilfully withdrawn in the face of overwhelming 
odds, as they drove back the French from Corunna, 
when a cannon shot struck him on the left breast, 
hurling him from his horee and so mangling him 
that he knew his end was come. Whilst the sur- 
geons tended him he repeatedly asked if the French 
were beaten, and when at last he was assured that they 
were, he exclaimed: “It is a t satisfaction to me 
to know that.” Then, Se to his old friend, Colorel 
Anderson, he said: “ You know I always wished to die 
this way. I hope the people of England will be 
satisfied! I hope my country will do me justice!” 
Those were his last words; a few moments later he 
died, and every schoolboy knows the immortal verses 
in 5 bis burial — oneeeniet, 

assault iudad Rodrigo, one 

rary dag peel gl ag eer ary ae 28 
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to his last rest, whilst many of the veterans of the Light 
Division, who had loved and fought with the dead 
hero, cried like children. 
It was in Reding the successful charge which utterly 
on. 


broke the Frenc valry at Quatre Bras that Sir 
Thomas Picton (the famous “Figh Picton) 
received a ball which smashed bis ribs. But he kept 


the knowledge of his serious hurt from all but his 
body-servant. On the morning of Waterloo the wound 
had begun to mortify, but Picton paid no heed to it. 
He placed himself at the head of his brigade, and, 
waving them on with nis sword, cried: “Charge! 
Hu ! Hurrah!” At that moment a ball pierced 
his skull and he dropped dead from his saddle, as 
his men swept on to victory. He lies buried in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, side by side with Nelson and Wellington. 

The most dashing and brilliant soldier that the 
Indian Mutiny N to light was, Without doubt, 
John Nicholson. If ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India,” said Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ John 
Nicholson is the man to do it.“ And never was there a 
more desperate deed to be done than the storming of 
Delhi. 

In the face of an appalling fire, Nicholson led his 
column through the narrow streets, after the ramparts 
had been carried. Officers and men were falling fast. 
Staggered by the awful carnage, the men halted and 


wa’ a 

Then John Nicholson . . forward, sword in hand, 
to cheer them on. His voice of thunder rallied them in 
an instant, but his grand, oolossal figure 
an object to be missed. A sepoy took deliberate aim 
at him from a window, and John Nicholson fell with a 
bullet — 1 bis chest. But he lived long enough to 
know that the great work which he had set himself to 
do was accomplished—that Delhi was taken and the 
mutiny shattered at its head. 

The list given here might, no doubt, be largel 
increased, but only one name need be added to roun 
off the noble roll—the name of Horatio Nelson. Every- 
one knows that story, and there are, perhaps, no wo 
ever uttered by a dying hero that have stirred British 
hearts more deeply than the simple“ Thank God I have 
done my duty,” with which away the spirit of 
the greatest sea-king the world has ever seen. 


was too easy 


Mistress: “ You have no yo 
Maid: Ob, no, ma am; he's 


A LEARNED physician says: “You should always 
breathe t „ 
should chance to awaken and find your mouth open, get 
up and shut it. 


man, I hope“ 
if he’s a day.” 


“Tr I should tell all I know,” said the detective, with 
a solemn shake of the head, “it would create a sensa- 


bars don't you forget it.” 

ci ‘ou would refrain from telling what you don't 
an the sarcastic man, “it would create 
even a greater sensation.” 


— eee 
Gruzack: “I am surprised, Colonel, at time of 
life, that you should have any rouble fe moneg! peli 
wife. All you have to.do is to let her think she is having 
gly ee but the troub 
uailer: “ Yes, trouble is — 
body else thinks 80, too.” eels 
> fee 


Tux typine some workmen who i 
up a nev 3 not to place it so high l 


as t were doing. 
“ You see,” she said, “I have to use it as much as 
anyone, and I am so short I can hardly reach it.” 
„Oh, well, miss,” said the hum in charge of the 


work, “you can raise your voice, can’t you f. 


COLONIAL COMPETITION, 
EEE 


PEN only to readers residing abroad, including soldiers 
© and sailors on active service. 


Third Prize, one year’s subscription to “The Royal 
Magazine,” “Peassoa’s Weekly,” “Short Stories,” and 
“ Pastimes.” 
ae ere F 

Besides numerous Penknives and Pencil-cases, 
awafiled at the discretion of the Editor. 5 

The task set them is to form an anagram on the letters 
WILL 22 : 


appear in the above sentence may 


be used. 

All N must reach the COLONIAL had 
Peasson’s eckiy,” Henrietta Street, e 

lat of February, 1900, e 


and read interview with the great author and preacher, Rev. Silas Hocking. 


Werz ENDING’ 
Nov. 11, 1899. 


TO SURVEY THE WHOLE BARTH. 


New CHARTS AND COMPASSES ARE TO nE PROVIDED. 


TRR whole earth is to le surveyed. That statement 
may sound startling, but the governments of the great 
nations of the world have urdeitaken to carry out the 
project. It is hoped that the e work will take 
no more than ten years, although this is by no means 
certain. 

Of course, this survey will not mean employing an 
of the minute measurements necessary in the wor 
which are ordinarily made Ly the common surveyor 
who measures up, for instance, a three-acre field or a 
plot of land for building purposes. But without the 
projected great scheme being carried into effect, sconer 
or later those minute measurements tkemselves would 
not be accurate; furthermore, safe navigation at sea 
would be out of the question. 

It is a well-known fact that the compass does not 
point due north. On Atlantic navigators’ charts, besides 
the current routes and usual steamer paths, there is a 
series of white lines . across almost like curling 
snakes. The explanato tterpress enys that along 
this or that white line compass varies so much 
—in other words, when a mariner finds himeelf in 
a certain position marked by a white line he bas to 
make his calculations in accordance with the prescribed 
allowance or deviation made by the com from due 
north, and upon his reckoning depends the safety of his 


ship. 

These lines of variation are known as magnetic 
meridians, and they are constantly changing. 

Now the other, or what are called tke geographical, 
meridians are stationary, and always run true to the 
tuo geographical poles. 

So great is the effect of the magnetic meridians upon 
a ship's compass that the vessel may appear to be going 
in one direction, according to the geographical 
meridians, whereas it is really heading for unotber. So 
navigators bave tole up to date in their knowledge of 
the magnetic meridians, and be able to make accurate 
deductions, based on data generally conceded to be 
correct in dealing with — uctuations, other - 
wise they would swell the list of marine casualties with 
frequent wreck upon wreck. 

o catch the ever-shifting and elusive magnetic 
meridians in order to know their present precise locu- 
tions, is the work upon which the officials of the 

ic survey of the world have emberked. 

Very ial delicate instruments have been made to 
register ‘ie lightest and slightest magnetic impressions 
on land and sea, and already at the present time theee 
are located in no fewer than two hundred observatories 
scattered broadcast throughout the universe. 

The difference between the magnetic meridians and 
the 3 a is ve 15 E 
magnetic les and the ical les. a 
i tic Len n follow Thole rede 1 

e magnetic poles are four in number, two in the 
north and two in the south, and they slowly shift their 
ce round the geograph‘cal poles, the periods of 

heir changes being centuries,and they have het! ote 
such a radical change in these our own times that a fresh 
registration is felt to be absolutely neceseary, not so much 
for land purposes as for sea. 

The causes which operate and make the magnetic 
poles and meridians shift about so, have always puzzled 
the 3 mind, and even to this day the phenomenon 
is a mystery. 

A an naval officer, who is identified with the 
Coast Survey of S attempts to explain it in a 
recent work. He says that the crust of the earth is 
twenty-five miles thick, and that beyond tbat limit the 
interior is a raging sea of fire and molten substance, in 
the centre of which is a solid nucleus of magnetic 
substance which revolves round in tke sea of flame in 
the same general way as the earth revolves in space. 

He believes this magnetic nucleus to be oval in shape, 
its extremities corresponding to the north and south 
poles of the earth. But its revolutions are made in an 
opposite direction to those of the earth, and thus 
probably accounting for the difference between the 
peograpeical and magnetic poles of the earth. 

A officials of each country’s coast surve 
agreed that it is time that the charts of the worl 
ships’ compasses were reconstructed and rearran 
thus dealing with the present effects without probing at 
the causes. So at the end of a decade both compasses 
and charts will be altered and new directions given as 
to magnetic bearings. 

As we have hinted, an error in calculation by a navi- 
gator based upon magnetic lines that have shifted 
much, and whose position is wrongly stated, may easily 
cause a wreck. 

The members of the Universal Survey have agreed 
u 0 a central magnetic observatory near 

ashington, United States, the position selected being 
the most favourable for taking obscrvations of the 
nature required. 

It is a most singular fact that of all the civilised 
nations the United States is the most backward in its 
magnetic observations. Almost all European Govern- 
ments have established rig al observatories within 
their kingdoms, even Japan, but not America. 


are 
and 


SOME THINGS YOU = 
- NEVER HEARD OF. 


A TROWEL with a rule on the handle should be useful 
to bricklayers and those engaged in similar occupa- 
tions. The handle has a ferrule at each end; these are 
connected by a strip of metal, on which the gradations 
are marked. 


Mr. W. H. DunkLey, the inventor of the well-known 
gas motor for automobiles. bas produced a motor 
carriage for a governess and two children or for two 
adults. Its width is only 2ft. 8in., and the height and 
length 5ft. Gin. and 4ft. Gin. respectively. The car can 
stand in an ordinary hall or in a room, much the same 
as a perambulator or a mail-cart. 


A GERMAN fire- bi igade inspector recently published 
the statement that burning oils and fats can be extin- 
guished more effectively and easily by heaping a 
quantity of chopped straw ufon them than ly any 
other means. is seemingly paradoxical method was 
tried the other day at a conflagration that l roke out in 
a large oil warehouse, und was attended with success. 


Laprgs who forget their umbrellas when shopping 
will, ro doubt, appreciate the thoughtfulness of the 
inventor of the latest idea for preventing the loss of the 
gamp. He proposes to attach it to the chatelaine when 
not in use. The tip of the umbrella fits into a loop, and 
the handle end is engaged in a hook of the chateluine. 
1 short chain with a bar clutches the handle and secures 
it. 


THOSE who prefer electricity to gas for lighting pur- 
poses are within measurable distance of enjoying the 
same facilities as those offered by gas companies to their 
customers. The electric light penny-in-tl:e-slot meter 
is Leing introduced. Your house will Le wired for you, 
and on dropping in the coin you will receive your due 
proportion of that mysterious quantity known as a 
Board of Trade Unit.” 


A PISTOL-SABRE is u new form of weapon now engag- 
ing the attention of the French War department. It 
has a fire-arm in the hilt, and when the sword meets 
with a resisting surface it recedes and the pistol is dis- 
charged. The sword weighs one-third more than the 
usual cavalry weapon, and when the pistol is not loaded 
the sabre can be used in the ordinary way. Experiments 
show that the bul'et will go through a breast-plate. 


A NEw cigaretic-holder, placed upon the market b 
Messis. Pulford and Harte, of 221 Pentonville Read, 
London, is a distinct improvement upon the old form. The 
tiresome process of hooking cut the end of the cigarette 
with the blade of your pocket-knife is obvinted by the 
very simple arrangement of pushing forward the rim of 
the bolder, and polling it hack again. This movement 
ejects the end of the cigarette, and there is no spring or 
mechan'sm that will get out cf order or prevent you 
from cleaning the holder in the ordinary way. 


A Paris laundry has started a novelty in the drying 
and purifying of linen, and has succeeded in convincing 
most cf its customers that the notion is a good one. 
The air about one hundred feet above the house-tops is 
particularly good for linen, say the proprietors, and 
— 7 accordingly send your shirts and collars for a 
balloon trip. Bamboo frames are attached to a captive 
balloon, and the linen, rough ary. is fixed to the 
frames and sails away in the air. The balloon makes 
six ascents daily, and an extra charge is made for each 
article that undergoes the treatment. 


CHILDREN prefer toys that move, and parents, while 
anxious to gratify the little ones, give the preference to 
toys that can be set in motion very 2 a new 
spinning top will, therefore, commend itself to both. 
This plaything has a narrow tube running through the 
centre, the lower portion forming the “peg.” In this 
tube is a screw, attuched by a spring and having a pro- 
jecting head at the crown; an arrangement of pins in 
the interior space completes the mechunism. By means 
of a quick pressure on the head, the top is made to spin, 
the screw engaging with the pins and causing the rotary 
movement. 


Ir has been recently discovered that an alloy com- 
posed of ninety-five parts of tin and five parts of zinc 
will melt at about 392 degrees Fahrenheit. Becoming 
firmly adhered to the glass, it is unalterable, and 
exhibits an attractive lustre. An alloy containing 
ninety parts of tinand ten parts of aluminium will melt 
at 500 degrees Fahrenheit, and also forms a strong 
and brilliant solder for glass. With these two alloys 
always ready tohand, glass may be soldered as easily as 
two pieces of metal. When the glass is heated in a 
furnace the soldering can be accomplished by rubbing 
the surface with a rod of either of the compositions 
named. The alloy as it flows can be evenly distributed 
with a soldering iron, 
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T. A. 8 BOER-KILLER. 


Bnirisn Rir LE 1s Maps, AND How 14 
Works. 

„Ar the present moment, when the fate of our South 
African’ colonies, to say nothing of our national prestige. 
practically depends upon the trustworthiness cf the 
rifles carried by our kbaki-coated To:mmies, a few words 
as to the manufacture and performances of these 
weapons may not be unwelcome to your readers,” 
N said a well-known Army Ordnince officer to 


How THE 


As every army man knows, the present service rifle, 
the Lee-Metford, begun to replace the old Martini- 
Henry about the year 1890; but it was fully six years 
later before the entire military service, both volunteer 
and regular, was using the same weapon. 

“The Lee-Metford, which for rapidity of fire is 
practically a ten-chambered revolver rifle, consists of 
three principal parts. The stock, which is of the best 
Italian walnut, and is sub-divided into the Lutt and 
fore-end: the barrel, and the lock. Of these. the wood- 
work is, of course, the simplest of construction. By a 
most ingenious arrangement of the luthe, the entire 
butt is cut out of an oblong piece of wood in slightly 
more than no time’; whilst the ‘fore end is similarly 
evolved with equal rapidity, the whole of the joinery 
needing only a brisk sandpapering and polishing in 
order to fit it for service. 

“ The construction of the barrel is considerably more 
complicated. The Lee-Metford barrel is made from a 
solid steel bar of u circular section. The bar is, in the 
first place, considerably shorter and thicker than the 
shape it will finally assume; the necessary elongation 
being effected by bringing it toa white heat and passing 
it over a steam anvil, where in a few minutes it is rolled 
and hammered into the required length. In this way the 
clumsy looking block of mild steel (measuring 2ft. b 
hin.) is speedily converted into an unbored rifle-larrel, 
nenriy four feet in length, and t rminating ina thickened 
end. measuring about one-tenth of its entire length. 

Next follows the process of boring out the barrel, 
an operation requiring no little skill on the purt of the 
workman. The boring is conducted by means of a pair 
of drilis, working from either end and meeting in the 
middle. They are kept cool by means of a stream of 
soap and water, which is forced into the barrel by 
e pressure. As soon as the barrel is rough- 
bored, it is polished ready to receive the rifling. The 
accuracy expected of the driller and polisher will be 
best appieciated from a description of the test employed 
to check his workmanship. 

“The barrel is placed in a vertical position, and its 
lower end made uir-tight. A close-titting gauge is 
then inserted at the top of the bore, when, if the bore 
is mathematically correct, the gauge should not only 
Le supported by the air within t re, but, upon the 
removal of the seal from the base of the barrel, should 
drop easily through the same, from top to bottom, with- 
out weduing. 

* Before a barrel goes to the rifler,’ it is inclosed in 
a strongly-protected firing cell. Here it is repeatedly 
proved, with the aid of charges many times heavier 
than it will actually be required to carry in battle, a 
test which is again repeated after the process of rifling. 

“The process of rifling a Darrel is that by which 
are cut the spiral grooves, which run inside the 
torefrom breech to muzzle, and ure designed for the 
pw of causing the projectile to rapidly rotate, 
gimlet fashion, in its flight. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, it may be explained that this twist not 
only enables the bullet to cut its way further into its 
billet, but also gives it a much longer and more accurate 
flight. The grooves thus cut are seven in number, but 
the process by which they are produced is unfortunately 
too technical for the unprofessional reader. 

„After polishing and browning’ (the latter in order 
that no tell-tale glint of steel may betray the marksman 
to his enemy), the barrel is ready for attachment to 
the ‘body, bolt, and magazine.“ The ‘body’ 
is that part of the rifle which holds together its . 1- 
ponent parts; the ‘bolt’ is a small edition of the 
common or front-door bolt of our own houses, and, in 
addition to extracting the spent cartridge, contains the 
‘striker,’ by which the cartridge is exploded. Most 
important of all, however, is the magazine.’ 

“To draw a familiar simile, the main idea of the 
magazine mechanism is an extension of the principle of 
the metal sovereign purse. You put your ten cartridges 
in, one by one, upon a species of spring platform, 
which will always hold the last cartridge ready to hand. 
The chief difference is, that whereas in the sovereign 
purse the coins are withdrawn by hand, the Lee-Metford 
=r; pee is emptied automatically, It is provided 
with an ingenious mechanism which causs it to di-. 
gorge its contents, one by one, into the breech of the 
rifle as soon as the p ing cartridge case has been 
ejected by the action of firing. 

“The magazine is further fitted with a ‘cut-off. by 
means of which the rifle can be fired and re- lou. led in 
the ordinary way, shot by shot, until such time as the 
soldier finds himself in atight corner. Then the ‘cut- 
off’ is pulled out. and Tommy knows he can face 
the forthcoming rush with the confidence which 
comes of having ten lives up his sleeve without the 
trouble of :eloading.” 


That's a good article about the earth being surveyed, isn’t. it? How the work is actually done 3 in 


» accompanied by photographs that have never before been 
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Sorry for the Boy. 


„Wr, Mrs. Jamesby !“ exclaimed a neighbour across 
the backyard fence, “ do you beat your own ca 7 * 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jamesby. I don't mind it. It's 
good exercise.” 

“I sbould think you'd have Tommy to do it.“ 

“Poor Tommy! —resuming her exercise. “He 
belongs” (whack ) “ to a gymnasium, and” (whack! 
„he's so tired when he comes home” (whack!) “that 
haven't the heart to ask him” (whack!) to take 
hold of any work like this.” Whack! whack! 


— —— .— 
Original Suicides. 


A GENTLEMAN descended the Quai des Tuileries, and, 
seating himeelf beside a man who was fishing, lit a 
cigar. He then offered one to his 1 and 

lunged into the river, cigar, cane, silk hat, and all. 

he fisherman, who was quick to recover from his 
astonishment, plunged after him, but the first struck 
Eo and swam away. The other regained the bank in 
isgust. 
he former shortly returned, and, while treading 
water before his tempo acquaintance, tossed him a 
handful of money. At the approach of a number of 
persons, the strange man produced another handful of 
coins, which he swallowed, and, diving under the water, 
did not reappear. 
eet eee 


A Woeful Waste of Words. 


He was a stranger in the town. You could tell it 
from the — manner in bh ches 3 It was 
evening. stranger approac cyclist. 

85 der said he, “ adi hoa has ceased its function.” 

46 ir . 

“ Your illuminator, I say, is shrouded in unmitigated 
oblivion.” 

* Really, but I pir quite——” 1 asa 
“ ce of your irradiator has evanezced.’ 
“My dear fellow, Io 

“The transversal ether oscillations in your incan- 
descer have been discontinued.” 

Just then an unsophisticated little newsboy shouted 
across the way: 

Hey, mister! yer lamp is out!” 


The Loneliest People on Earth. 


Pgrnapn the most isolated tribe of people in the 
world is . poo erie Shon Pier northern 
portion of the peninsu mekatka and the count 
northward toward Behring Straits. ii 

These people are practically independent of Russia, 
who appears to have reasons of own for letting 
them alone. have practically no communication 
with the outside world, and have only been visited two 
or three times—the last time hy Major de Windt on his 
at ae Siberia, 

The inhabitants of the New Siberian islands are also 
practically alone on earth, for they can only communi- 
cate with the mainland, und therefore with the rest of 
the world, once a year, and a succession of bad ceasons 
might isolate them for years. The pygmies of the 
great Central African forests, if they can be called a 
tribe, have also been a people apart. For ages their 

moe was little more than legendary, and only two 
expeditions commanded by white men have ever 
penetrated into their abode, 


— — 
- The Four Ugliest Beasts. 


THERE are four beasts in the world that 
jong odds in the way of ugliness to anything ‘iss 
ives. 


fiat 


8 beard and a countenance unlik i 
in shape and lines. The monkey Hell ia ot oe 
the 


country, America, say that no beast of prey, how- 
ever hungry, will tackle i jagua : 
starve ina al of ake Brees anes, so 


Then there 
n 
face and 
from its ory. 
weird of all those 
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GENERALS WHO Have FALLEN 
IN THE MoMENT oF VICTORY. 


Tne death of Sir William Penn Symons unhappily 
adds another name to the illustrious roll of leaders who 
have fallen in the moment of 12 Some of the most 
distinguished of these may be briefly mentioned here. 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who 
led the Jacobite Highlanders agamst the forces of 
William the Third, at Killiecrankie, received his death 
wound as he was waving on his cavalry to charge the 
broken English regiments. 

A bullet struck him beneath the cuirass; as he fell 
from his saddle a soldier named Jobnstone caught him 
in his arms. How goes the day?” said the dying 
hero. “ Well for King James,” answered the soldier, 
“but I am sorry for your lordship.” “If it goes well 
with him it matters the less for me,” said Dundee, and 
they were the last words he ever spoke. 

uses Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, was another notable 
instance of a leader falling in the hour of his triumph. 
On the night of September 12th, 1759, he, with five 
thousand men, silently deecendéd the St. Lawrence in 
boats, scaled the heights of Abraham in the darkness (a 
feat which has had few parallels in war), drew up his 
forces on the plains above, and forced Montcalm, the 
French General, to give battle. While leading a cha 
of Grenadiers Wolfe had one of his wrists shattered by 
a shot, but wrapping a handkerchief round it he kept 


on. 

Another shot struck him, but he still advanced, 
when a third lodged in his breast. He fell down ina 
swoon. As he returned to consciousness, he heard 
someone near him exclaim: “They run; see how they 
run!” “Who run?” asked Wolfe eagerly. ‘The 
enemy; they give way everywhere!” was the reply. 
With a sigh of relief, the dying General turned on his 
side and, murmuring “ Now God be praised, I will die 
in peace,” brea’ his last. His gallant rival, the 
French General, Montcalm, was also mortally wounded, 
and 5 Wolfe by a few hours. 

Sir ph Abereromby purchased the glory of his 

t victory over the French at Alexandria on 
ffarch 21st, 1801, at the cost of his life. Ever reck- 
less in his contempt of danger, he was riding in front of 
his men when a musket bullet struck him in the thi 

What have you placed under my bead asked t 
ao General, as they laid him down on the field of 

e. 

„Only a soldier's blanket,” was the answer. 

“ Onlva soldier's blanket!” said Abercromby irritably, 
“make haste and return it to him at once.” He died 
on board Nelson's flagship, the Foudroyant (recentl 
broken up at Blackpool), to which he had been — 
but he lived long enough to know that his victory had 
been complete, and that he had once and for all shattered 
Napolec ns dream of the Conquest of Egypt. 
ir John Moore, whom Lord Wolecisy: considers to 
have been a greater soldier than W. ‘on, fell at the 
moment when he had crowned a masterly retreat with a 
brilliant victory. He was watching the troops which he 
had so skilfully withdrawn in the face of overwhelming 
odds, as they drove back the French from Coranna, 
when a cannon shot struck him on the left breast, 
hurling him from his horee and so mangling him 
that he knew his end was come. Whilst the sur- 
geons tended him he repeatedly asked if the French 
were beaten, and when at last he was assured that they 
were, he exclaimed: “It is a t satisfaction to me 
to know that.” Then, turning to his old friend, Colorel 
Anderson, he said: “ You know I ae wished to die 


died, and every schoolbo: 
in w 
The 
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to his last rest, whilst many of the veterans of the Light 
Division, who had loved and fought with the dead 
hero, cried like children. ; 

It was in leading the successful charge which utterly 
broke the French cavalry at Quatre Bras that Sir 
Thomas Picton (the famous “ 1 Picton ”) 
received a ball which smashed his ribs. But he kept 
the knowledge of his serious hurt from all but his 
body-servant. Onthe morning of Waterloo the wound 
had begun to mortify, but Picton paid no heed to it. 
He placed himself at the head of his brigade, and, 
waving them on with his sword, cried: “Charge! 
Hu ! Hurrah!” At that moment a ball pierced 
his skull and he dead from his saddle, as 
his men swept on to victory. He lies buried in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, side by side with Nelson and Wellington. 

The most dashing and brilliant soldier thut the 
Indian Mutiny 9 to light was, without doubt, 
John Nicholson. “If ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India,“ said Sir Herbert Edwardes, ‘ John 
Nicholson is the man to do it.“ And never was there a 
nee desperate deed to be done than the storming of 

elhi. 

In the face of an appalling fire, Nicholson led his 
column through the narrow streets, 
had been carried. 


Then John Nicholson e forward, sword in hand, 
to cheer them on. His voice of thunder rallied them in 
an instant, but his grand, colossal figure was too easy 
an object to be missed. A bet Ma deliberate aim 
at him from a window, and John Nicholson fell with a 
bullet 197 50 his chest. But he lived long enongh to 
know that the great work which he had set himself to 
do was accomplished—that Delhi was taken and the 
mutiny shattered at its head. 

The list given here might, no doubt, be largel 
increased, but only one name need be added to roun 
off the noble roll—the name of Horatio Nelson. Every- 
one knows that story, and there are, perhaps, no wo: 
ever uttered by a dying hero that have stirred British 

more deeply than the simple “ Thank God I have 


done my duty,” with which away the spirit of 
the greatest sea-king the ee ever seen. * 


Mistress: “ You have no man, I hope f“ 
Maid: Ob, no, ma am; he’s if he’s a day.” 
ef ee 
A LEARNED physician says: “You should alwa: 
breathe h the nose w * 80 1 3 
should chance to awaken and find your mouth open, get 


up and shut it. 
— - ee 


“Tr I should tell all I know,” said the detective, with 
asolemn shake of the head, “it would create a sensa- 
F 

“If you would refrain from telling what you don't 
know,” returned the sarcastic man, “it would create 
even a greater sensation.” 


— fe 
GriBack : “I am surprised, Colonel, at your time of 
life, that you should have any wouble in mansgi 7 
wife. All you have to do is to let her think shele Saving 
1 0% 1 Jeane Yes, but the trouble is that 
onel Quailer: Tes, i 8 
body else thinks #0, too.” 5 
— — 


Tux typine begged some workmen who were 
up a nev ey not to place it so high on t 
as they were doing. 

“ You see,” she said, “I have to use it as much as 
e ele 

* „ i i in of thi 
work, “you can raise your voice, can’t you P. ? 
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appear in the above sentence may 
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TO SURVEY THE WHOLE BARTH. 


New CHARTS AND COMPASSES ARE TO SE PROVIDED. 


TRE whole earth is to Le surveyed. That statement 
may sound startling, but the governments of the great 
nations of the world have urdeitaken to carry out the 
project. It is hoped that the stupendous work will take 
no more than ten years, although this is by no means 
certain. 

Of course, this survey will not mean employing an 
of the minute measurements necessary in the wor 
which are ordinarily made Ly the common surveyor 
who measures up, for instance, a three-acre field or a 
plot of Innd for building purposes. But without the 
projected great scheme being carried into effect, sconer 
or later those minute measurements tkemselves would 
not be accurate; furthermore, safe navigation at sea 
would be out of the question. 

It is a well-known fact that the compass does not 
point due north. On Atlantic navigators’ charts, besides 
the current routes and usual steamer paths, there is a 
series of white lines seo 3 across almost like curling 
snakes. The explanato: tterpress enys that along 
this or that white line compass varies so much 
—in other words, when a mariner finds himself in 
a certain position marked by a white line he bas to 
make his calculations in accordance with the prescribed 


allowance or deviation made by the com from due 
north, and upon his reckoning depends the safety of his 


ship. 

These lines of variation are known as magnetic 
meridians, and they are constantly cLanging. 

Now the other, or what are called tke geographical, 
meridians are stationary, and always run true to the 
tuo geographical poles. 

So great is the effect of the magnetic meridians upon 
a ship's compass that the vessel may appear to be going 
in one direction, according to the geographical 
meridians, whereas it is really heading for anotker. So 
navigators have tole up to date in their knowledge of 
the magnetic meridians, and be able to make accurate 
deductions, brsed on data generally conceded to be 
correct in dealing with meridianic fluctuations, other- 
wise they would swell tke list of marine casualties with 
frequent wreck upon wreck. 

o catch the ever-shifting and elusive magnetic 
meridians in order to know their present precise Icca- 
tions, is the work upon which the officials of the 
geodetic survey of the world have emberked. 

Very special delicate instruments have been made to 
n lightest and slightest magnetic impressions 
on land and sea. and already at the present time theee 
are located in no fewer than two hundred observatories 
scattered broadcast throughout the universe. 

The difference between the magnetic meridians and 
the geographical meridians is like that between the 
magnetic poles and the geographical poles. Only a 
magnetic needle can follow their convolutions. 

The magnetic poles are four in number, two in the 
north and two inthe south, andthey slowly shift their 
pores round the geographical poles, the periods of 

heir changes being centuries,and they have und e 
euch a radical change in these our own times that a fresh 
registration is felt to be absolutely neceseary, not so much 
for land purposes as for sea. 

The causes which operate and make the magnetic 
poles and meridians shift about so, have always puzzled 
the scientific mind, and even to this day the phenomenon 
is a mystery. 

A an naval officer, who is identified with the 
Coast Survey of S attempts to explain it in a 
recent work. He ~~ at the crust of the earth is 
twenty-five miles thick, and that beyond that limit the 
interior is a raging sea of fire and molten substance, in 
the centre of which is a solid nucleus of magnetic 
substance which revolves round in tl:e sea of flame in 
the same general way as the earth revolves in space. 

He believes this magnetic nucleus to be oval in shape, 
its extremities corresponding to the north and south 
poles of the earth. But its revolutions are made in an 
opposite direction to those of the earth, and thus 
probably accounting for the difference between the 


ae ti hical and magnetic poles of the earth. 
All the officials of each country's coast survey are 
agreed that it is time that the charts of the world and 


ships’ compasses were reconstructed and rearran 
thus dealing with the present effects without probing at 
the causes. So at the end of a decade both compasses 
and charts will be altered and new directions given as 
to magnetic hearings. 

As we have hinted, an error in calculation by a navi- 
gator based upon magnetic lines that have shifted 
much, and whose position is wrongly stated, may easily 
cause a wreck. 

The members of the Universal Survey have agreed 
upon erecting a central magnetic observatory near 

ashington, United States, the position selected being 
the most favourable for taking observations of the 
nature required. 

It is a most singular fact that of all the civilised 
nations the United States is the most backward in its 
magnetic observations. Almost all European Govern- 
ments have established magnetic observatories within 


their kingdoms, even Japan, but not America. 


That’ article about the earth being surveyed, isn't it? How 
. accompanied Ey photographs that 


SOME THINGS YOU = 
=~ NEVER HEARD OF. 


A TROWEL with a rule on the handle should be useful 
to bricklayers and those engaged in similar occupa- 
tions. The handle has a ferrule at each end; these are 
connected by a strip of metal, on which the gradations 
are marked. 


Mr. W. H. DuNKLEY, the inventor of the well-known 
gas motor for automobiles. bas produccd a motor 
carriage for a goverress and two children or for two 
adults. Its width is only 2ft. 8in., and the height and 
length 5ft. 6in. and 4ft. Gin. respectively. The car can 
stand in an ordinary ball or in a room, much the same 
as a perambulator or a mail-cart. 


A GERMAN fire- bi igade inspector recently published 
the statement that burning oils and fats can be extin- 
guished more effectively and easily by heaping a 
quantity of si i a straw uon them than ly any 
other means. is seemingly paradoxical method was 
tried the other day at a conflagration that troke out in 
a large oil warehouse, und was attended with success. 


Lapies who forget their umbrellas when shopping 
will, ro doubt, appreciate the thoughtfulncss of the 
inventor of the latest idea for preventing the loss of the 
gamp. He proposes to attach it to the chatelaine when 
not in use. The tip of the umbrella fits into a loop, and 
the handle end is engaged in a hook of the chateluine. 
1 short chain with a bar clutches the handle and secures 
it. 

THOSE who prefer electricity to gas for lighting pur- 
poses are within measurable distance of enjoying the 
same facilities as those offered by gas companies to their 
customers. The electric light penny-in-tle-slot meter 
is Leing introduced. Your house will Le wired for you, 
and on dropping in the coin you will receive your due 
proportion of that mysterious quantity known as a 
Board of Trade Unit.“ 


A PISTOL-SABRE is a new form of weapon now engag- 
ing the attention of the French War department. It 
has a fire- aim in the hilt, and when the sword meets 
with a resisting surface it recedes and the pistol is dis- 
charged. The sword weighs one-third more than the 
usual cavalry weapon, and when the pistol is not loaded 
the sabre can be used in the ordinary way. Experiments 
show that. the bul'et will go through a breast-plate. 


A NEW cigarette-holder, placed upon the market b, 
Messis. Pulford and Harte, of 221 Pentonville Read, 
London, is a distinct improvement upon the old form. The 
tireeome process of hooking cut the end of the cigarette 
with the blade of your pocket-knife is obviated by the 
very simple arrangement of pushing forward the rim of 
the Loder, and 1 it back again. This movement 
ejects the end of the cigarette, and there is no spring or 
mechan'sm that will get out (f order or prevent you 
from cleaning the folder in the ordinary way. 


A Paris laundry has started a novelty in the drying 
and purifying of linen, and has succeeded in convincing 
most cf its customers that the notion is a good one. 
The air about one hundred feet above the house-tops is 
particularly good for linen, say the proprietors, and 
they accordingly send your shirts and collars for a 
balloon trip. Bamboo frames are attached to a captive 
balloon, and the linen, “ rough 1 is fixed to the 
frames and sails away in the air. The balloon makes 
six ascents daily, and an extra charge is made for each 
article that undergoes the treatment. 


CHILDREN prefer toys that move, and parents, while 
anxious to gratify the little ones, give the preference to 
toys that can be set in motion very easily; a new 
spinning top will, therefore, commend itself to both. 
this plaything has a narrow tube 1unning through the 
centre, the lower portion forming the “peg.” In this 
tube is a screw, attuched by a spring and having a pro- 
jecting head at the crown; an arrangement of pins in 
the interior space completes the mechanism. By means 
of a quick pressure on the head, the top is made to spin, 
the screw engaging with the pins and causing the rotary 
movement. 


Ir has been recently discovered that an alloy com- 
posed of ninety-five parts of tin and five parts of zinc 
will melt at about 392 degrees Fubrenheit. ming 
firmly adhercd to the glass, it is umalterable, and 
exhibits an attractive lustre. An alloy containing 
ninety parts of tinand ten parts of aluminium will melt 
at 500 degrees Fahrenheit, and also forms a strong 
and brilliant solder for glass. With these two alloys 
always ready to hand, glass may be soldered as easily as 
two pieces of metal. When the glass is heated in a 
furnace the soldering can be accomplished by rubbing 
the surface with a rod of either of the compositions 
named. The alloy as it flows can be evenly distributed 
with a soldering iron. 


PEARSON’S EXTRA 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


%% 

Look out for the above issue, which will be published very 
shortly. It contains uateld wealth of excellent matter and a 
magnificent presentation coloured picture. 


ORDER IT AT ONCE. 


have never 
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T. A. 8 BOER-KILLER. 


Britisu Rir IE 1s Map, AND How 14 
Works. 


How tHE 


Ar the present moment, when the fate of our South 
African’ colonies, to say nothing of our national prestige. 
practically depends upon the trustworthiness cf the 
rifles carried by our kbaki-coated Toꝛumies. a few words 
as to the manufacture and performances of tliese 
weapons may not be unwelcome to your readers,” 
7 said a well-known Army Ordnance officer to 

As every army man knows, the present service rifle, 
the Lee-Metford, begun to replace the old Muartini- 
Henry about the year 1890; but it was fully six yours 
later before the entire military service, both volunteer 
and regular, was using the same weapon. 

“The Lee-Metford, which for rapidity of fire is 
practically a ten-chumbered revolver rifle, consists of 
three principal parts. The stock. which is of the best 
Italian walnut, and is sub-divided into the Lutt and 
fore-end: the barrel, and the lock. Of these. the wood- 
work is, of course, the simplest of construction. By a 
most ingenious arrangement of the lathe, the entire 
butt is cut out of an oblong piece of wood in slightly 
more than no time’; whilst the ‘fore end is similarly 
evolved with equal rapidity, the whole of the joinery 
needing only a brisk sandpapering and polishing in 
order to fit it for service. 

The construction of the barrel is considerably more 
complicated. The Lee-Metford barrel is made from a 
solid steel bar of u circular section. The bar is, in the 
first place, considerably shorter and thicker than the 
shape it will finally assume; the necessary elongation 
being effected by bringing it toa white heat and passing 
it over a steam anvil, where in a few minutes it is rolled 
and hammered into the required length. In this way the 
clumsy looking block of mild steel (measuring 2ft. b 
likin.) is speedily converted into an unbored ritle-larrel, 
nearly four feet in length, and t rminating ina thickened 
end. measuring about one-tenth of its entire length. 

Next follows the process of boring out the barrel, 
an operation requiring no little skill on the part of the 
workman. The boring is conducted by means of a pair 
of drilis, working from either end and meeting in the 
middle. They are kept cool by means of a stream of 
soap and water, which is forced into the barrel by 
hydraulic pressure. As soon as the barrel is rough- 
bored, it is polished ready to receive the rifling. The 
accuracy expected of the driller and polisher will be 
best appieciated from a description of the test employed 
to check his workmanship. 

“The barrel is placed in a vertical position, and its 
lower end made uir-tight. A close-titting gauge is 
then inserted at the top of the bore, when, if the bore 
is mathematically correct, the gauge should not only 
Le supported by the air within t re, but, upon the 
removal of the seal from the base of the barrel, should 
drop easily through the same, from top to bottom, with- 
out wedying. 

* Before a barrel goes to the ‘rifler,’ it is inclosed in 
a strongly-protected firing cell. Here it is repeatedly 

roved, with the aid of charges many times heavier 

han it will actually be required to carry in battle, a 
test which is again repeated after the process of rifling. 

“The process of rifling a Darrel is that by which 
are cut the spiral grooves, which run inside the 
torefrom breech to muzzle, and ure designed for the 
pu of causing the projectile to rapidly rotate, 
gimlet fashion, in its flight. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, it may be explained that this twist not 
only enables the bullet to cut its way further into its 
billet, but also gives ita much longer and more accurate 
flight. The grooves thus cut are seven in number, but 
the process by which they are produced is unfortunately 
too technical for the unprofessional reader. 

„After polishing and browning’ (the latter in order 
that no tell-tale glint of steel may betray the marksman 
to his enemy), the barrel is ready for attachment to 
the ‘body, bolt, and magazine.“ The ‘body’ 
is that part of the rifle which holds together its com- 
ponent parts; the ‘bolt’ is a small edition of the 
common or front-door bolt of our own houses, and, in 
addition to extracting the spent cartridge, contains the 
‘striker,’ by which the cartridge is exploded. Most 
important of ull, however, is the * magazine.’ 

“To draw a familiar simile, the main idea of the 
magazine mechanism is an extension of the principe of 
the metal sovereign purse. You put your ten cartridges 
in, one by one, upon a species of spring platform, 
which will nlaaye hold the last cartridge ready to hand. 
The chief difference is, that whereas in the sovereign 
purse the coins are withdrawn by hand, the Lee-Metford 
magazine is emptied automatically. It is provided 
with an ingenious mechanism which caus?s it to di.- 
gorge its contents, one by one, into the breech of the 
rifle as soon as the p ng cartridge case has ben 
ejected by the action of firing. 

“The magazine is further fitted with a ‘cut-off. by 
means of which the rifle can be fired and re- lou. lad in 
the ordinary way, shot by shot, until such time as the 
soldier finds himself in atight corner. Then the ‘cut- 
off is pulled out, and Tommy knows he can face 
the forthcoming rush with the confidence which 
comes of having ten lives up his sleeve without the 
trouble of :cloading.” 
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the work is actually done is explained in 
been published. 
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WORDS FATED TO BE MIS-SPELT. 


Ask Your FRIENDS TO SPELL £0ME OF THESE, 
AND SEE How Many GET THEM ALL RIGHT, 


THE allegation of Canon Hayman, at Carlisle, that 
not three members of the House of Commons could 
spell “unparalleled” may or may not be within the 
bounds of strict accuracy ; but were the six hundred and 
seventy representatives put to the test it is questionable 
if the daring Canon's statement would be proved to be 
greatly exaggerated. Doubtless, our present-day legis. 
lators are not quite so backward in the art of 
orthography as were their predecessors of a hundred 
years ago. 

The literary records of the opening years of the 
century shows that spelling, as an accomplishment, was 
considered of little importance, even by the cultured 
classes, 

The question “ Do you write orthographically ?” put 
by one educated person to another, instead of being 
resented as an imper-inence would, in those diys, be 
met by the courteous reply that time did not permit the 
cultivation of such a luxurious art. So that it may be 
inferred that the phonetic system so persistently 
recommended by Pitman and others is by no means the 
first of its kind. 

But, however much we have improved on the crtho- 
graphy of our forefathers, there is no denying that the 
selling of the present generation is far from b. ing 
beyond reproach. 

And so supplementing the criticism of Canon Hayman 
it may be permissible to call attention to sume ortho- 
graphic mistakes, so frequent in their repetition 
that they may not inaptly be considered popular 
errors.” 

In this category, of course, it is not intended to include 
words the spelling of which may be legitimately varied, 
but thote only of which the dictionary admits no 
variation whatever. 

To begin with, there is the word “agriculturist.” 
As often as not, this is written or printed “agricul- 
turalist.“ The same treatment is meted out to 
* horticulturist ” and other “ists.” 

A frequent mistake, but one, perhaps. less attribut- 
a le to want of knowledge than to forgetfulness, is the 
conversion of “ Briton ” into Britain.“ 

Mr. Jcseph Chamberlain, not so long ago, fell into 
this error in un autograph document of some importance. 
„Beneſicent o repeatedly becomes “ beneficient ” 
that the superfluous “i” must be familiar to most 
reiders. Two words that form veritable pitfalls for a 

reat number of people are “ harass” and embarrass.” 
Ike writer has Leen struck with the persistency with 
wlich the single und double “r’s” are transposed—the 
fe reste spellings becoming “harruss” and “em- 

r rass. 

We are all familiar with the legends “erated bread” 
ard ‘erated waters”—so familiar, in fact, that we 
ulmost come to regard the dipthong as the proper 
initial. Yet this is not so. The correct spelling is 
“aérated,” the word being derived from the Litin arr, air. 
“Id'osynerasy” and “ecstasy” are ul:o real ortho- 
graphic stumbling blocks, the second “s ineach being 
invariably converted into „e,“ and “ex” substituted 
for “ec” in the last-mentioncd word. 

“Substract " for“ subtract,” “ maintainence ' 


a 
in place 
of “ maintenance,” 


“presumptious” for “ presumptu- 


ous,” „“ grevious instead of “grievous,” “ fushia ” for 
“fuchsia,” “ potatoe” for “ potato,” “ develope” instead 
of “develop,” are other characteristic specimens of 
English us she is spelled. One of the most inexplicable 
of orthographic slips is the writing of “ goal” as *‘ gaol, 
or vice vers. It is no uncommen thing to see it stated 
in some evening papers that “so-and-so kicked a gaol” 
—rather a l of lowering the ‘enemy's 
citadel,” as the football 5 is fond of putting it; 
or that some delinquent had been sent to “ coal.” 

“Way” and “weigh” in their rautical sense are 
responsible for much confus!on. 

It is very often recorded in the printed page that a 
vessel got under weigh,” meaning that the ship had 
moved off from her mcorings. |“ Weigh,” in the sense 
intended, is, of course, extirely wrong; the correct 
spoiling is way.” The mistake, no doubt, arises from 
the close conuection between a ebip’s “ weighing anchor 
and “ getting under way.” 

How ccinmon, again, is the misuse of the apostrophe. 
Not a few authors of repute seem quite unable to dis- 
tinguish between the pronoun its (which, of course. 
does not require the apostrophe) and the conversational 
it's (‘it is”), using the apostrophe indiscriminately 
in both cases. In a semi-important provincial daily, 
the pronouns “its” and “theirs” are invariably made 
to carry the apostrophe. 

And now we come to an instance in which common 
violence is alike done to the laws of orthography and 
English grammar. It is the reckless confounding of the 
verbs “lie” and “lay.” The error is u gross one, and it is 
remarkable that in an age of School Beards the tendency 
to confuse the two verbs appears rather to increase than 
otherwise. We are repeatedly informed that “the 
patient was told to lay down on the couch,” or that on 
a tombstone are the words: Here lays the body.” 

So prevalent is the confusion that it may be us2ful 
to know how the same may be avoided. 

“Lie” is intransitive—that is, it cannot, as a rule, 
admit of an object after it without the intervention of a 
preposition. “Lie” is the verb, “lay” the past tense, 
und “lain” the perfect particip'e. “ Lay,” on the con- 
trary, is transitive—that is, it can admit of a object 


after it. Lay“ is the verb, “laid” the past 
tense, und “laid” the 117 participle. He 
told me to lie down, and I lay down,” and “he 


told me to lay it down, and I laid it down,” 
are correct expressions. He told me to lay 
down,” Ile lays in bis bed too long,” “ Here lays the 
body,” me incorrect. They should be: He told me to 
15 len He lies in his ted too long,.“ Here lies the 

1. 

The fact that the language contains a large number 
of words having the game pronunciation, bu“ a different 
spelling, is responsible for much misspelling. We have, 
for instance, keach and beech; brake, break; canon, 
cannon ; cast, caste; course, coaree; counsel, council; 
hoop, whoop; indite, indict ; key, quay; metal, mettle; 
waste, waist, and many other similar traps for the 
unwary yenman. 

After all is said and done, however, occasional 
orthographic slips may be expected of all of us. Spell- 
ing to a great extent is but a questicn of memory. 

t is recorded that the late Robert Louis Stevenson 
was avery indifferent speller, and the writer can vouch 
for the fact that the distinguished novelist was by no 
means singulur in thut respect among prominent men of 
letters Happily, the priuter's proof reader is, alove 
all, a man born to spell. 


How the Tsar was Named 
Nicholas. 


By all precedent, the present Tsar of Russia should 
have been named Alexander and not Nicholas. 

The reason for this change is found in the fact that 
the Tsarevitch Nicholas, uncle of the present Tsar, was 
to have married the Princess Dagmar of Denmark, the 
1535 who is now Dowager Empresas. But Nicholas 
died. 


Though the marriage was an arranged one, Dagmar 
loved Nicholas. It was planned that she ehou'd marry 
Alexander the second son. 

On one occasion tat young Prince found Dagmar 
sobbing before the portrait of his dead brother. 

Then, says a lady of honour in the Russian Court, tlie 
Crown Prince spoke with great tact. 

Forgive me, he said, that I am come to make you 
unhappy. I know I am a brute, for you have said it, 
but be patient. I can never expect to take the 9 75 in 

our heart that was held by my poor brother, but you 
live my promise that if ever heaven blesses us with ::n 
heir he shall be named Nicholas in memory of our 
brother.” 

So, in 1868, they were married; a baby son was born. 
It is the custom of the Greek Church for the Patriar-h, 
in christening a child, to receive its name from the 
order. So the Putriarch turned to Dagmar and 
asked: 

And what is the name by which the child shall bo 
known? Speak that it be given him in the presence 0: 
witnesses.” 

Before the Grand Duchess could open her lips, 
although she was about to say Alexander,” the Tsare- 
vitch cried out in a loud voice : 

“Nicholas! So let his name be!” 

Alexander had not forgotten his promise. 


— te ů— 


Sue: Glass doors are placed in some of the new 
cooking stoves to enable the cook to watch the food in 
the oven without opening the door.” 

He: It ought to make the bread lighter.” 


— 2 fe 


TraTE Customer: See here, young man, I bought 
this hair tonic from you, and it is absolutely worthless.” 

Shopkeeper: “ We cun't kelp that, sir.“ 

Irate customer: But you guaranteed each bottle?” 

Shopkeeper : “ Exactly, sir, but we didn’t guarantee 
the contents.” 


RESULT OF SPELL-IT-FOR-ME 
COMPETITION No. 9. 


Be ow is the key to the ninth Spell-It-For-Me Com- 
petition. List of winners will be cent on applic ali n. 

J. Rota, taro; 2. Orie, lore, ro‘e; 3. Laden, : 
* — ro, rouges, rupees aaa 7 Parcel,” J 
placer; 8. Canter, ö, nectar, tanrec, trance ” Sector, 
storer, resort, roster; 10. 1 ee haricot; II. » lace. 
man; 12. Citizen, ziacite; 13. Vatrous, ra; 14. Desirer, 
Fierro sone 1% Ring a te * Spirac:e, cal. 5 

3 . 7 ry 5 £001 5 
e ee eee . 
turtium; 25. ” Bewraylagi 8 uae 
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COND !TIONS.. 


CLOSING DAY: Friday, November 0th. 

Here are another twenty. fice words taken at randcm 
from Nuttall's Standard Dictionary- the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand side of these columns 
and you have to find out what the words arc. A prize of 
+20 will be given to the perscn who solves the grentest 
number correctly. 

In the event of more than cne ecmpetitor eolving the 
whole number, the prize will go to these who find the 
greatest number of duplicate words. 
letters adr y form yard or dray. 

All_you have to do is to write down the word cr words in 
the blank ei aces opposite. Competiters may send in as 
many attempts as they like, and in tho event of tke prize 
Leing divided they will take, if coriect, so mf ny shares. 


1. AEN P...... . SSS siesee en: eee 
2. AD SW. ere. esegeeceeeeee eee eee 
Ba ee, e soa ssteectsececesss oes 
„ M ð ͤ v 8 
S INN... 
6. ABEERT . . . . . . e ove 
„ ere 


Ne 6 
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PASTIMES ccatea's pablisied No- em' er Ist: “ Tommy on the T rt“ : 
A Ccorho-se Go'ng to Court (wi:h photo) ; Tales of Holy henge 


For instance, the | 


—[— 


Spell. -I · op- NE COMPERIPION. | 


No. 12. 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING ! / 
| A 20 PRIZE. 


NEW 
RULE. 


| If you have not yet secured one of PEAK SONS 
T. King Puzzles, do so withcut delay. £100 a month 

is offered in prizes, and the fun is as great as that which you 
tet out of the Spell- - jor· Me Compe'ition. 


e E ie 8 


oe OCC 000 000000 „„ „„ „ 


10. E LHNOST R 
11. AE GIN S T. 


AS DEIL LIT... 


sa | 
13. AE OSS N 5 a 


1 | 


AEIMNRT. . 


Steet 444%, Peeeccoseosccsees | 


DOONRTU.. 


00000 O0r cee cocees cee 


AB GdIONST . 
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| 
| 


Adcress . 


OO Coe eer 6k *** ** eee 


20. EFAILMMOR ¢ 


Observe carefully the following rules : 

(1.) All words must be found in the body of Nut‘all’s 
1899 Standard Diotiona (Copies of Weod’s 
Edition may be obta‘n from this office for 
three shillings, post free). Besides these words, 

1 And 


include C plurals, (0) comvaratives 


rlatives, (e) parts of verbs. Only those r and 


geogravhical names and foreign woris fcund in th's 
dicticnary ore allowed. 
(2.) No communication of any sort may be inclozed with the 
attempts. Competitors who wish to make inquir os 
must send theni under separate cover, and must inclo 
a stamped addressed envelope. 
Allattempts to reach us not later than first post on Fri- 
day, Nov. 1Uth, in envelopes marked “ Srl. LI xd, No. i2.” 


| (3.) 


rr / ( es, 
18. DEEE MNS s. 
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EFFI 
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CEEILMRSS. 


„„er ee cee 


22. A0 HMNOOPRV. . . . . . cusees 
23. ACELOPRSG TU. eee 
24. EVIOPRRSTUY ............ — sess. oes 
25- AD DE LOONTXY . . . . . . . . 
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Buried Alive at Sea” (te32 story) 3 


(complete story) 
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1 
WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 11, 1889. 


SERIAL STORY. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
Author of “ Mysteries of Pcl'ce and Crime, Secrets of the 
Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
— — 

LEADING CHARACTERS. 

Prirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian magrate. 
Ccolfrey Lascetles.—A young Englishman cf gecd birth, seerete ry 
2 the above. 


The Eert of Mordaunt.—An impecunious young yeer, who still 


manages to enjoy himeelf. 
Lampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirko.—A Hungarian valet to Prince Tzeurach. 


Colonel) Mainwaring Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 


much given to philanthropy. 


fa Vaughan, alias Gringe, alias the Beron de St. Gaffe.— 
wd N — ped convict. Oxce an officer and a gentleman, now a 


n Sen 
thief, forger, and cheat. 


Nermiore, Princess of Tzeurach.—A beautiful yourg Englich- 


woman, second wife of Prince T: 


jnthia, 
om of high fashion and short means. 


reurach. 


Mrs. Mainwaring Dundas. — Wife of Colonel Dundas; a kindly 


woman, much given to good works. 


‘etie.— Her daughter, who follcws in her footeteys, and is 

ia 1 

Lise.— Devoted attendant to the Princess Tzeurach; of foreign ex- 
trac! . 


20000 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue Princess Speaks, 


Tue appearance of the Princess Tzeurach caused a great 
sensation in the Vine-street Police Court. Her fine tall 
nised by the husband who sprang 
to his feet, with difficulty restrained from making vigorous 
protest; also by the prisoner under examination, when 
ht again into the dock. Lascelles raised his 
land in surprise, and would have spoken but for a warning 


figure was at once 


le was bi 


yesture from the bench. 


Colonel Dundas, who tad waited outside, feeling ecnf- 
dent that Katie would succeed in her self-imposed mission, 
had met the two ladies and ushered them into ccurt. Ihe 
Princess was received with grave courtesy by the magis- 
trate, Mr. Leighton, who rose from his seat, and bowing, 


at once address d her. 


„ have been informed that your Highness desires to be 
Then 
may I ask if it will be convenient for you to be sworn at 
It will relieve you of the irksome necessity of 


heard as a witness in this case? Is it so? Yes? 


once? 
remaining here for any long timc?” 


The Princess bowed, and was shown by the police sergeant 
to the witness box, where she took her stand with great 


self. 


mixed crowd that now filled it, altogether disdaining to 


look at the Prince, who was still trying to attract her 
attention, she kept her eyes fixed upon the magistrate, and 


waited for him to speak again. 

“What do you know of this case? he asked, as soon 
ns she had kissed the testament, and was standing 
with her now ungloved hands resting on the edge of the 
witness box. They were Cazzling white hands, and their 
beauty was the more marked from the fact that they were 
absolutely unadorned. She wore no jewellery whatever— 
not a bracelet, nor a brooch, nor a ring, not even a wedding 
ning. The point was especially noted by a kcen-eyed press 
reporter, of whom there were many now in court, for the 
news of a great cause célcbre in embryo had drawn them liko 
vultures to the spoil; and he made a great feature of it in 
his copy, building up an elaborate theory thereon that 
every scrap of jewel'ery had been abstracted. 

„ know who commit: ed the theft,” replied the Princess 
quietly, but in a decided, unshaken voice. It was certainly 
not Mr. Lascelles.” 

“ How do you know?” 

Because I eaw it done.“ 

“ But—but—” protested the magistrate, unable to check 
his surpriee. Why ?—forgive me—why on earth have you 
waited till now to tell us this? Surely you should have 
informed his Highness, your husband, at the time. Why 
didn’t you?” 

“I did not see the necessity. The art‘cles stolen were of 
no great value. Besides, I had reasens; I was ill—I—I—” 

I cannot presume at this stage to ask those reasons, but 
they may be called for perhaps in a higher court. How- 
ever, let us proceed. You say—you swear, indced—that 
you saw the robbery committed. I bes 3 you will be more 
explicit. When was it, where, and by whom?” 

At Folkestone junction, just after the train started, by 
aman on the platform who put his hand in at the carriage 
window and lifted out the box.” 

Jon saw that with your own eyes?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

And you did nothing? 

“ Nothing.” 

“ You let your property go like that, without romark— not 
a word, not a cry, nota motion! Is that what you wish us 
to believe? ” 

There was a pause, a deep silence reigned in the court 
and all ears, all eyes, were turned to the Princess, who 
answered at length, haughtily : 

“I wish you to believe nothing but tl.c truth, and I kuve 
told you the exact truth.” 

“It is the most extraordinary story—the most incredible, 
I should have said, the most preposterous; but I forLear. 
It is not my place, nor within my province to criticise your 
actions ; I have only to hear and elicit facts. Now, please, 
tell me, would you know the man, the thicf, again? ” 


Countess of Mordavnt.—Wi‘e of Lord Mo: caunt; a lady 


possession, and, raising her veil, showed the white, 
hard face of a woman firm in her resolve to go-through a 
self-imposed task. Perfectly regardless and indifferent to 
her surroundings, caring nothing for the stiange place, the 


es, unquestionably, yes.” The answer was given with 
just a note of hesitation. 

“Had you ever seen him before? ” was the next question, 
put and repeated twice without eliciting reply. 

But while the Princess thus remained silent, answer was 
made for her in another quarter. Geoffrey Lascelles spcke 
out, addres ing the magistrate with loud indignant remon- 
strance. 

“Surely, sir, you have no right to put such a question. 
It cannot possibly bear on this case. I am the incriminated 
pers n, and the only facts that you can deal with are those 
concerning me.” 

“Do not listentohim. It is abominable, disgraccful. A 
most barefaced attempt to screen his accomplive.” 

This fierce interruption came from Prince Tzeurach, who 
was still in the body of the court with Lampeter by his side. 

“Silence! I insist upon silence. This is shameful, 
unprecedented, it cannot be borne. I have never before 
been subjected to such indignity and defiance, not since I first 
had the honour to occupy this bench. You, sir,” this was 
to Lascelles, “I call upon you to remember your position 
here as an accused p2rson. Youare not the legal advi-er of 
that lady. And I must at the same time leg your High- 
ne3s to moderate your language.” 

Then turning again to the Princess he repeated the ques- 
tion, somewhat modified, for the third time : 

“Tell me, was this man, this thief, a stranger to you?” 

“Must I answer that?” pleaded the Princess, locking 
round appealingly to the whole court, and once more she 
found champions ready to befriend her. Lascelles again 
cried :“ On noaccount,” and Colonel Dundas added, speaking 
to the magistrate : “Surely sir, you will think twice before 
you insist upon an answer.” 
the court a fresh voice was heard, that of Lisa who had just 
entered: Let nothing induce your Highness to speak, leave 
that to me.” 

Meanwhile, poor Mr. Leighton was at his wits’ end, a 
prey to both rage and despair at being unable to maintain 
order in his court. For a moment something like chaos 
and confusion reigned ; the weakening of authority had set 
all tongues talking. There was a hum, a buzz of babbling 
vcices, of many people expressing their views freely and 
loudly, while the magistrate vainly endeavoured to quell 
the discrder. At last, by rising to his feet and holding up 
both hands with a menacing gesture he succecded in making 
himself heard. 

“IT shall clear the court at once. I will commit anyone, 
everyone, who presumes to speak except in answer to me. 
Sergeant Judkins call in a posse of constables. Thera shall 
be an end to this, I declare.” 

Quiet was now partially restored by this vigorons dis- 
play of authority, and Mr. Leighton, after allowing the 
general excitement to settle Cown, again addressed the 
Princess. 


this man before? Wait please; let me explain why I ask. 
We have evidence, and you yourself know it, for 1 under- 
stand you were present when the discovery wa3 made, that 
your empty jewel-box was found in the possession—” 

“No, sir, not possession, I deny that,” protested 
Lascelles, who defended himself, not choosing to employ 
any of the solicitors who were at hand in the court. 

Well, concealed in the room of the prisoner at the bar. 
Now, you tell me that you saw someone else take tho 


prisoner? You might help me in that 11 telling me more 
about the thief, whether you had seen him on a previous 
occasion, whether you knew him, in fact, or anything about 
him. That is why I ask. It is in the interests of justice.” 
„Will it heip the—the—Mr. Lascelles ? ” 
“It may; if you can show that the other man was one 
with whom he was unlikely to have any connection.” 


tongue-tied, when Lascelles leant across, and said quite 
audibly : 

“Do not consider me in the least. I haven't the slightest 
fear of the result. ‘ihink only of your:elf and what suits 
you best.” 

The kindly eelf-sacrifice of tlis suggestion did not 
commend itself as much to Prince Tzeurach as to the rest 
in court, and in his turn, approaching Hermione close, he 
whis; ered in her ear: 

„Of cours? you would rather defend him and screen him. 
You think that it would injure him if you said what you 
know. But I will not havo it. I will not permit it. I 
command ycu to speak. If you do not, I shall.” 

She turned one Icok of undisguised contempt and 
loathing upon the man who dared to address her thus in 
public, and now said to tho magistrate: 

„I am prepared to make a statement if you will listen to 
it, but it must be in private : it is for your private car alone.“ 

“Really,” said Mr. Leighton, very doubtfully, and evi- 
dently very much taken ala-k. „1 hardly know what to. 
say. It is very embarrassing? Doos what you propose to 
ny bear upon the case? Why should it not bo stat-d in 
oj en court? 

“That can follow if you think it essential.“ 

“Do you wish to speak to me absolutely alone? I can 
hardly consent to that. There should be some witness, 
some second person present.” 

“I have no ob. oction to that - one or more persons—if I 
may ch:ee them. Will you, Lady Mordaunt, and that 
young lady, Mi:s Dundas, consent to act ?” 

Katie, who had remained with her father throughout 
these curious proceedings, readily agreed, so did Cynthia 
Mordaunt; only Frince Tzeurach, t) whom this last move 
was extremely distasteful, formally and angrily protested. 
“LT withheld my consent. I claim to be consulted, and I 
refuse. I will not allow you, Hermione, to do anything 
secret and underhand. Mou shall not. Do you hear me? 
shall not.” He rese from where h was scated, and tried to 
tar her way as she left the witness-bex to join Mr. 
Leighton, who was waiting to escort her into his private 


room. 


While from a far-off corner of | 


“ Do you still refuse to tell me whether you had ever seen 


jewels, such as they were. What I want to arrive at is: | 
could there be any connection between the thief and the | 


The Princess looked perplexed and bewildered, still | 
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“Shall not?” retorted Hermione. “ Stand aside and 
forbear. It is you who shall not address such language to 
me. I no longer recognise your authority; I mean to have 
nothing more to say to you-and—. Let me pass, please.” 
With that she followed Mr. Leighton, while the court 
temporarily adjourned. 

“Well,” said the mag'strate, when they were seated, tho 
three ladics and himself, in his private room, “ what is this 
statement, this important private communication?“ 

First of all, tell me,” replied the Princess, “is it not 
the law of England that a person may d eine to answer a 
question which may incriminate himself?“ 

No doubt. But you must also remember that anything 
n person says may, after due warning, be used against him. 
It ia my duty to warn you now to Lhe careful what you 
say. 

“I hive got to say it sooner or later, and whatever 
happens I shall say it now. I want you tou understand 
clearly and explicitly, Mr. Leighton, that 1 aim perfectly 
acquainted with the person who stole my jewel-box, aud 
have been, for my sins, many years. He was- he i.—“ 

Her voice sunk into a whisper, her head droop ed, and her 
eyes filled with tears as she finished the sentence. 

“ He is my first husband. I was married to him in the 
year 188—. ‘That marriage has never been annulled ; there 
was no divorce. and therefore I am still his wife in the ces 
of the law, and not—I never was Princess Tzeurach.“ 

“You are aware what this means,” said the magistrate 
gravely, after a long pause, during which Katie Dundas, 
with true womanly symrathy for suffering, had risen from 
her seat and taken Hermione’s hand and Cynthia Mordaunt 
whispered a few short encouraging words. It is bigamy, 
an offence, a serious offence, in the eye of the law, supposing 
always that you contracted the second marriage with your 
eyes open to its illegality.” 

“ But they were not open. I thought this first husband 
was dead. I had what I believed to be clear proof of it. I 
have since found that he himself arranged that I should 
receive the news of his death. He was tired of me. 1 
would not fall in with his waya. He wanted a confederate, 
sn accomplice, for his evil practices, and I steadfastly 
refused to sto.p so low. After I had left him, Lisa was 
with me for a time, but we each went our own road, fcr we 
had to earn our own living, She took service and I became 
companion in my maiden name, Hermione Crofts, to a 
Hungarian lady, the Princess Tzeurach, at Tzeurach. It 
was there that the news of my husband’s death renche l me, 
and I welcomed it gladly for I Lelicved that I was free. 
| Some time afterwards - the circumstances are immaterial — 


I becamo Prince Tzeurach’s second wife.” 

“ Your position is, I will admit, most painful, and I can 
seo nothing before you but trouble,” said the magistrate 
emphatically but not unkindly. Of course, if you can 

| adduce proofs of what you say, the charge of bigamy could 
not be sustained, or at worst would entail no more than a 
| trifling penalty. It is in the social aspect that you will 
feel it most. You will be no longer Princess Tzeura:h.” 

“Psha! That is no punishment. I hate, detest, despiso 
the Prince. Iam rejoiced, not grieved, to be parted from him 
for ever. I do not intend to stay with him. I would give 
up everything rather than be tied to him. I have fully 
resolved to go out of his house penniless, as I came into it, 
leaving behind me every rag and stitch that I cannot claim 
as nz own independently of him and his gifts. I will not tako 
with mea single valuable. I am only grieved that I cannot 
reco:er those I pledged, but for the present it is heyond my 
| power. For the rest— See!” She held out her hands. 
“Tam wearing nothing, not a scrap, not even my wedding 
ring. I care nothing for the sacrifice, I want only frecdom 
and peace. But shall I get them?” 

“Why not, when all ie made clear?” 

“But that first husband? Must I go back to him? I 
think I would sooner die. Th» Prinze is repulsive to me 
he is a mean, contemptible, cowardly creature. But this 
other, this George Vaughan. Ugh!” 

“Ah!” The ejaculation came simultaneously from all 
three, for the mere name spoke volumes to them all. 

“He is a miscreant, a deep-dyed villain, a criminal actually 
under the ban of the law, u convict at large, who should be 
fcr.hwith sent back to prison to cxpiate his offences,” 
almost shouted the Princess. 

“It was he, I presume, who stole your jewel box?“ 

“Without doubt. I saw him, so did Lisa. He fell into 
a trap of our setting—I will confiss that-sct to obtain 

come brief relicf from his incessant persecuti:n’. He has 
| blackmailed me cout nually. It was to buy his silence that 

I have been reduced to all these pitiful shifts. Must I go 

back to him’ The law cannot compel me, surely? It is 

all the same. I defy the law.” 

“The law could only net if invoked by this man Vaughan, 
and for that he would have to appear in person. I gather 
that he cannot show up; moreover, he deserted you, I think 
you said, in the first instanco. That ot itself is on your 
side.” 

„ will never go back to him, never, and I will defy him 
in future. What harm can he do me now, when I mean to 
confess all? 1 wish I had done s0 sooner. It would have 
savel mo my present humiliation of being indcht fl to 
Prince Tzeurach for the exorbitant sums 1 Lave paid the 
other.” 

“Now I understand,” interjected Cynthia, “the wholo 
business. You poor creature! But what on earth is to 
happen now ?” 

suppe se IT ought properly speaking to i sue a warrant 
for your arrest,” said the magistrate with a half smile that 
belied the severity of his words. But the matter is not 
officially before me, and I shall not act until [ have con- 
sulted the Treasury Solicitor, ‘That much 1 can siy. 
There remains, however, the charge against Mr. Lascelles. 
I do not see my way very clearly. You have tel mo 
nothing, Princess—what else am I tocall you?” Le asked in 
answer ton gesture of protest from Hermione „ nothing 
that will definitely exonerate the yrsoner. There might 
still have been collusion between him an this Vaughan, if 
not in tho robbery, at least in the forgery ef the bills. J 


— 
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feel that I must order a remand, but I shall, of course, 
accept bail.” 

He rose from his chair as though the interview was at an 
end, but the Princess pleaded with him still. 

“What shall J do? Do advise ne.” 

“That indeed is impossible; it is inconsistent with my 
duty. Who knows, you may be brought before me if this 
charge hanging over you is pressed. No. please, you must 
consult with your relatives and friends.” 

I have no near relatives, and as to friends, what shall I 
say?” 

Come. come,” cried Cynthia. vou know we shall stand 
by you through thick and thin. You shall have a home in 
Hereford Square for as long as you like.” 

And I am sure my father and mother would be equally 
glid to receive you,” added Katie Dundas. 

“It is like you both to say that. But I cannot accept 
your generous offers. I must fight this out alone. Face it 
and the whole world if necessary, as I have done before. I 
care little what really happens to me now. My heart is far 
lightor than at any time through these past dreadful months. 
I should have been happicr had I met my trouble half way, 
long. long ago. But it seemed so hard then to speak out. 
Now, the sense that I shall soon be free from n disgraceful 
thraldom has g. ven me unexpected courage. I shall go 
through with it now, however terrible the task. There are 


still thingy to be done that I shrank from yesterday; but 


not now, not now.” 


“ You will not return to Park Lane, I trust, just yet?” 


said Cynthia ca:nestly. 
me.” 
must go back to Park Lane at once. It is imperative. 


“Come, at least, and lunch with 


Ihave to settle with Prince Tzeurach. He has not quite 


doue with me yet, nor I with him.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Prince Tzeuvracn, seeing that Hermione did not return 


to the court with the’ magistrate, made his way through 


the crowd to the principal entrance and asked Bim 


Mordaunt, whom he met, if he knew what hadLecome of 


her. 

Find out,” answered Bim abruptly. “ And allow me to 
wld that I beg you will not trouble yourself to speak to me 
or recognise me in future.” 

»My lord, you shall answer for this insolence, began 
the l'rince hotly. “shall send a friend to you or chastise 
you in the first publie pace I find you.” 

“Two can play at that game.“ cried Bim with great 


scorn, “I’m not very—bigy but nvither are you, even if you 
meant 1 which q don't believe. Chaps like you only 
thrash their wives.“ „. 


* By Heaven above” ited the now infuriated Prince, 
rushing at the youn}: „ will cram your infernal 
words down your blackguard throat here and now, you 
impudent little pauper.” 

ut Mr. Lampeter, who was at the Prince’s heels, caught 
at him quickly and stopped the threatened affray. It 
would never do, as he assured his employer; not in this 
place before everybody; a second scandal! Whenall the 
town was agog to hear more racy details in a story which 
had already become public property through the posters 
and large head-line paragraphs of the evening papers. 

So Prince Tzcurach got into his brougham and was 
driven to his club. He did not cave to return straight to 
Park Lane. His home was loathsome to him; he had no 
great stomach for the n-xt interview with his Princess, 
whom he meant to take sharply to task, to break with 
por although he could not reconcile himself to that, 

owever bong d ste had treated him. Hermione had been 
his passion, the great and absorbing passion of a man late 
in life; he had adored, worshi her, loved her to dis- 
traction. To win her he hnd—there was a dark page in his 
life which he had turned down, and which he ardently 
hoped might never again sce the light—he had waded 
through a terrible episode. ‘The true inwardness of this 
none knew but himself, and yet he had paid the price for 
the prize. A prize of incalculable worth as he had 
1 which was turning now to bitternezs and withered 
leaves, 

A barrier waa growing up, solid and impassable, between 
him, the once fond, devoted husband, and this maddeningly 
beautiful creature who was yet unworthy of his love and 
the sacrifices-he had made for it. Unworthy, faithless, 
betraying his honour, and his name! He could never for- 
giv: her, never restore her to his heart. It was all at an 
end between them. And yet, and yet—how hard it wa; to 
give her up! Tle pain, the anguish of the wrench, the 
sepiraiion, surely it was more than he could bear! 

As he sat there toying idly with his lunch, for he could 
not swallow a morsel, he Legan to ask himself whether he 
was not punishing himself ui. necessarily. Could he. make 
no excuses for Hermione? What if his suspicions were 
unfounded ? What if she was as blameless as he wanted 
to believe her? What if he had gone too far in his mad, 
unioa-oning jealousy, had misconstrued her action? It 
was like her, impulsive, impressionable, chivalrous—how 
much easier praise fitted her than abuse !— to throw herself 
on the side of this Lascelles, so lately their confidential 
friend. He might be. le surely was, guilty, but Hermione, 
unable to think evil, could not see it. 

This mood—tender, apologetic—id not last long. It 
soon give place to the stronger emotion of angry disgust at 
her coaduct, and his rage grew as he ran over every detail. 
The jewels pawned—Lady Mordaunt had confessed that ; 
the jewel bex stolen by these two rascals, one of whom his 
wife shielded, and the other, an abject criminal scoundrel, 
whom she, almost certainly. knew; her bold and uncalled-for 
1 in a common police court faugh, it was abomin- 
able, rot to be endured. He could rot have his honour 
smirche|, his name drayged down in the mud. Already 
men were pointing the finger of scorn at him. A whipper- 
snapper like Lord Mordaunt hal grossly insulted him in a 
public place; others might dare to do the same. They had 
curiov- u. tions, these Lnglish—fanciful, overstrained ideas 
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and rules of conduct, by which they presumed to judge 
even such as he, a Prince Tzeurach, a high and mi 
Hungarian magnate, an Obergeschwan, an almost abso! ute 
and irresponsible master within the limits of his own 
domains, 5 

He must assert himself, vindicate his rank and high 
cha: acter. 

No one should venture to talk lightly of a Tzeurach, 19 5 
he would pluck out ruthlessly any cause by watch suc 
offence might come. There must be a clear, close rec pone 
with the woman whom he had exalted to the highest rank, 
and who was now dragging him down into the mud. A 

The Prince, on reaching Park Laue, asked at once if er 
Highness had returned, and was told she was in her private 
apartments. 5 

„Did she lunch here?” asked the Prince. 

“No, your Highness.” 

“ When did she come in?” a 

A little before you, your H hness. : 

Without further ado, Prince Tzeurach went upstairs, and, 
waiting no previous permission, as was his invariable rule, 
he entered first Hermione’s boudoir, and, not finding her 
there, her bedrcom, where she was. She had turned the 
moment she had heard his step, and stood facing him, her 
first words showing that she felt his intrusion an ontrage. 

“You! here! Without a word of notice, of warning. 
But I am wrong to take this tone. I should thank you 
rathor for sparing me the trouble of sending for you. 

“You wish to see me then? Why? to make proper 
submission, I trust, to implore my forgiveness, to promise 
that in the future you will never cross me, injure me, 
dishonour me? oo 

J have done none of these things. Only an evil-minded, 
cowardly, relentless, ill-bred boor would imagine it. But 
why waste words on eld All is at an end between us. 
I renounce you. I will no longer te beholden to you, I will 
take nothing more from you, will keep nothing that you 
gave. I will not even eat your salt, nor break your b 
the first crumb would choke me. Look,” she said, and 
sho pointed to a common paper bag, such as the con- 
fectioncrs nnd small restaurants use for the humblest 
vinnds, “that has been my lunch. See: this dress, it is 
three years old; I wore it when I flrat came to Tzeurach ; 
it is my own, my own. I wear none of your jewellery, 
she held up her hands before his eyes, it would scorch 
me.” 
“Dear me!” said the Prince derisively. “Such virtuous 
abregation comes a little late in the day. How about the 
valuab'es you have sold? Do you pro to restore them 
too’ But enough. Let there be an end to these histrionics, 
this farcical comedy, these manufactured hysteric*. I beg 
you will explain yourself, or else listen to what I have to 


“The explanation is 9 5 simple. I mean to leave you. 
Had you come in an hour later you would have found me 
gone. I have only waited for Lisa, who should have been 
here before this.” 

“Do you propose to take her with you?” asked the 
Prince blandly. “ Where are you going? How shall you 


live?” 


* As I did before. I am not afraid. I can work. I have 
donc go a ready, in the old, my happiest days. Very little 
will suffice; my wants are few. I would rather go in ra 


and starve than remain under your roof, Emil Tzeurach. 


Do you understand? All is at an end between us abso- 


lutely.” 


They stood facing each other, looking straight into each 
other’s eyes—this curiously contrasted pes, The woman 
tall, drawn up now to her full commanding height, white 
faced but determined ; the man small, mean, with dark face 
convulsed with the passion he could control. He 
was quivering from head to foot; his very hands trembled 
with nervous excitement. : 

All at once he broke away from her, and took to pacing 
the room with feverishly agitated strides; the rapid move- 
ment was clearly a relief to his surcharged feelings, for he 
gradually ined self-control, and when he once more 
stood before Hermione, he was outwardly calm and spoke 
in a voice of icy self-1estra‘nt. 

You are not going away, Hermione Crofts, if you prefer 
that name. I forbid it.” 

“ Would you presume, would you dare, to keep me here 
against my will?“ 

„I shall do so. Do not misunderstand me. You cannot 
leave this house, I tell you; I will not suffer it. It would 
cause a scandal, and there can bo no more scandal for Prince 
Tzeurach.” 

“ But you cannot do this, you have no right.” 

“Might is right. I command in this house, and I tell 
you, Hermione Crofts, tl:at you shall not ‘eave it. You shall 
remain in these rooms during my good pleasure. I will 
hold you here clocely, always watched and guarded by m 
own people. You shall have no access to the outer world, 
shall hold no communication with it or with anyone. Do 1 
make myself plain? Net a soul shall come near you but 
those who are entirely devoted to me, and this shall con- 
tinue ev long as it pleases me, un‘il I have broken ycur 
spirit, until I have secured your complete, unhesitating 
submission to my authority.” 

“I tell you you have no right—you cannot do it—you 
= no authority over me. Iam not, and never was, your 
wife.” 

Prince Tzeurach, struck dumb with astonishment, 
stared at her ke'plesely. altogether taken aback by this 
surprising statement, and it was long before he could frame 
a single word in reply. ; 

“Ido not believe you; it is a lie invented to thwart me 
and oppoce me in the execution of my sovereign will.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_—— to — — 

“ Wuar is the sensation of going up in a balloon? 
asked tke reporter. 1 

8 l the opposite to that of coming down in 
one,” replied the Professor impressively. 


— ——à — 


bullets enters a body, it mushrooms. 
don't know the difference between a mushroom and. 
toadstool, and a toadstool is 
it’s the most natural thing in the world for people to 
think that.” 


the . it 
— collect the conpons trom cack. thie will give you 114 compas 


selec Wek nxonte 
4 Nov. II, 1899. 


Dum - Dum Mushrooms, 


— 


“Tr is curious that people think the dum-dum Will 


poisonous.” 


the dum- dun 
ow, most peop. 


“Not at all! You see, immediatel 
poisonous. Curious? Why. 


— —— 


Drew His Own Conclusions, 


A SMALL boy living in aig Ridge recently catied_on 


a young lady who was fond of entertaining him. Sh 
immediately produced a gorgeous picture book, and sat 
down beside the boy to explain the pictures. Turning t., 


a bright-brown elephant with an exaggerated trunk, tle 
boy was all attention. 8 8 

2. What's that? he asked, with his little finger on tli. 
pictured proboscis. ; 

“ That is the elephant's trunk.” : 

Calling again the next day, he immediately asked to 
see“ that elephant.” „ 

The book was produced, and a 
ee Jooking at the picture. 
with a brightening look : ate 

“ Well, if that's his trunk, I suppose this little one ut 
the other end mast be his handbag.” 


— — oo 


Economy that Didn’t Answer. 


“ A LITTLE over four years ago,” said Smithson. I 
made up my mind that I was smoking too much. It 
didn't seem to affect my health in the least, but I 
thought it was a foolish waste of money, and I decide. 
to give it up.” 

A very sensible idea indeed,” remarked Brownlow. 

“So I thought at the time. I figured ont, :s closely 
as I could, how much I had been spending each day for 
cigars and tobacco. That sum I set aside each day al 
started a banking account with it. I wanted to be abl- 
to show just exactly how much I had saved by nit 
smoking. 

“ And how did it work?” inquired Brownlow. 

„At the end of twelve months 1 found that I had 
£55 in the bank.” 

“Good! Could you lend me—” 

And a few days later,” interrupted Smithson. last 
Thursday, in fact—the bank You haven't got u 


the child sat 
y heexclaimed 


cigar about your clothes, have you?” 


ANNETTE: “I have just been having a delightful 
stroll with Harold. Can anything be more poetical than 
a walk in the moonlight? 

Jeannette (five years older): “Poetical, no doubt. 
Annette; but when you have had my experience you 
will know that a Curk corner of the stairs is equal to teu 
moonlight nights.” 

— —— — 


Mrs. WIcxwinz: “ What ridiculous, impossible 
things these fashion plates are.” 
3 Wickwire at opel they Lev to be, but most of 
m are en rom photographs nowadays.” 
Mrs. Wick wire: 8 Thie one 7 be. Hare are two 
women going in opposite directions, both with bran 
new gowns on, and neither looking back at the other.” 


— — 


GranpmMamma had been explaining to the little girl 
how our earth is kept from flying off into infinite sale 
by the attraction of the sun, which is constantly tryin: 
to draw the earth towards itself, while the latter alway: 
keeps its distance. 

“Grandmamma,” said the little girl, I should think 
the sun would get discouraged after a while und let go.” 
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The biggest British Army that has ever been sent abroad is now fightin: hg een If you want to know how 
own, read—— 


Tommy Atkins was taken to Cap: 


WERK ENDIKG 
Nov. 11, 1899. 
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HOW TO BECOME A FAMOUS 
FOOTBALLER. 


An INTERNATIONAL PLAYER Gives Some Sounp 
ADVICE. 


Ir was on the 6th of October, 1871, that a quiet little 
meeting of a dozen southern “soccer” clubs was held at 
Boy Court, Ludgate Hill. The object of the meeting 
was the foundation of the Football Association Cup, 
which, its promoters thought, might be the means of 
giving a little and much needed stimulus to public 
interest in the game. 1 

Probably the most enthusiastic clubman present at 
that meeting did not in his wildest dreams anticipate a 
tithe of the gigantic results which were fated to spring 
from it. At the utmost, he pot looked forward to 
a mildly interested atten of a few hundred 
§ ors at the final match, and a possible addition to 
the ranks of the clubs anxious to contend for the honour 
of the “ Cup.” 

That the contest for it should eventually blossom 
into a great nutional event, employing hundreds of 
young athletes at salaries far better than they could 
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stone men alike, are considered absolutely absurd by 
the more scientific League trainer. 

“So, too, are the pretty little fancy tricks of the 
‘brilliant’ man, who is usually nothing if not selfish. 
One of the first essentials of a League man is complete 
unselfishness in his play. Indeed, the whole strength. 
of u team, resting as it does in the complete combina- 
tion of all its units, rather than in the isolated gallery 
play ’ of its individual members, can easily be upset by 
a single selfish player. Small wonder, then, that man, 
an otherwise brilliant man is refused admission to crack 
teams on account of this fatal disqualification. 

“In addition to his salary, the League allows each 
player a bonus of ten pounds upon his engagement, and 
this is supposed to be the maximum amount of his cash- 
down benefit upon transfer from one club to another. 
Whether, however, a paltry £10 note would be 
sufficient inducement to a Sheffield United manto play, 
my for Derby County, is another matter. One can 
on : that this is the maximum tip allowed him 
under the stringent League Regulations. Should the 
player be a first-water man, the price of his transfer 
(which must be acquiesced in by his first employers, 
under penalty of disqualification, both for himself and 
for his new club) will often run into hundreds of pounds, 
the payment going to enrich the coffers of the club 
from which he is purchased.” 


committee men do not run after mediocrity, however 
excellent it may be of its class. 

„Hence the necessity for regular training; a term 
which not only includes daily physical exercise, but, in 
addition, early hours, practically teetotal and non- 
smoking habits, and, in fact, all the attributes of a 
severely simple life. Provided the aspirant has the 
moral courage to continue this method of life through- 
out a season or so (not one in a hundred has) the effect 
upon his play will soon become self-evident. 

“Tt is now that he should seize every opportunity to 
watch first-class exponents of the game at work—or 
rather, at play—for in this way a long-headed novice 
will readily pick up plenty of tips which will serve him 
in in the coming years. He should also 
endeavour to play only against the very best local teams 
he can be chosen to meet. It is true that he will find 
it harder to shine in these es; but the practice will 
be invaluable, and above all, he must remember that it 
is only by an early début in the best second-class games 
that he will stand any chance of being eventually picked 
for a League team. 

No doubt there is a certain element of luck in being 
chosen. He must show the best possible form under 
the worst possible conditions, just when a committee- 
man happens to be watching the game. One thing, 
however, is certain. The form must be there. 


81 8 in factories or offices, and easily drawing 


irants for the honour of an “ International” Cap; 
which, it may be added, is the blue riband of tke “ footer” 
turf. The way to the hy, it is as thorny and un- 
certain as be desired by the most venturesome. For 
the sake of the many who, Lite its dangers and diffi- 
culties, are constantly desirous of treading it, the following 
information was recently gathered from a prominent 
International player. 
“Given a constitution, steady habits, great 
and a reasonable aptitode for the game, 
ble why any aspirant to 
honours should not — form one of the 


smarter all round than his fellow club men, if he would 
shine head and shoulders above them; 


“Once chosen for a League team, the aspirant 
quickly realises the importance of his past struggles 
when the question of salary comes to be fixed. Poot. 
ballers’ salaries sre always somewhat of a mystery. 
For their own protection, the various committees 
enjoin the strictest secrecy upon their players as to 
their remuneration ; consequently it is always hard to 
state what these are with any degree of certainty. 

“ Asa general rule, however, it is pretty safe to say 
that a good ave: man earns from 508. to 60s. a 
week; whilst, although a few stars of particular 
brilliancy can command anything from £200 to £350 a 
year, such rates are distinctly the exception rather 
than the rule. In all probability, the novice is started 
at 40s. a week, with the promise of another 10s. in 
three months’ time, if his play justifies it. Needless to 
gay, this calls forth his utmost efforts, for positions in 
League teams are no sinecures, and payments are 
governed strictly by results. 

“The first few months of his League work are 
generally somewhat of a revelation to him; the rough 
and ready training and play of his old team being 
replaced by the more scientific dodges of his new 
management. For instance, he learns that the very 
acme of all training is to err rather upon the side of 
under-doing it, than upon the herculean, all-out methods 
he has hitherto pursued. 

“The greatest enemy of the trainer is the lassitude 
and staleness which comes from over-training, and he 
is carefully instructed as to just how much training a 
man of his height and weight can afford todo; for the 
good old all-round three mile bursts which his local 
club was wont to expect from eight, ten and fourteen 


ee — — 
“ HE says his wife has witching ways.“ 
“TI believe it. I hear she has a habit of riding over 


him with the broom-stick.” 


— 22 — 
“ NEVER write letters, young man, that you'll regret 


in after-life.” 


“ You speak as from experience.” 
“Ido! In early correspondence with her who is now 


my wife I signed myself, Your obedient servant.’” 


— fee 
“I'm making mone selling mice.” 
“Whom do you sell them to?” 
“The professor of music in the next street.” 
“ What on earth does he want mice for? 


mae he uses them for trying the voices of the young 
ies.” 


— — 


“Can you change a £5 note for me? he asked, 
with an important air that nettled the courteous clerk. 

“Yes, sir; we can change anything here.” 

What ate change my mind, then, if you're 80 
al 

“ Have no small change, sir.” 

— ä — — 

“Mr. Horns is a splendid fellow, I think,” said 
Miss Perkins. 

„Tes,“ said Ethel; ‘‘but he is very absent-minded. 
When we were first engaged he used to call me Alice— 
he said that was his mother’s name, which was also 
forgetful, because I’ve found out since it was Mary.” 
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FOOTBALL 
SKILL COMPETITION. 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 


OR 


£50 in Consolation Gifts. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION.—No- 8. 


No oo 


sent a correct list. Consolation 


amounting to £50 have been forwarded to the following : 


George H. Busholme, 
Manchester; J. J. McLaren, 20 Watercourse Road, Cork; W. B. Ach: 
worth, 485 Edenfield Road, Norden, near ee Flood. 

Atherstone; J. 8. Ryan 21 Abbot's „ast Ham, 
E.; Z. B. Christian, ‘oun’ nt „ Rath: . Dublin ; 
Villas, Whitstable; George Belling, 11 Went- 

5 B ae ;_P. Tarker, 266 Burnle, 


& K above coupon, score it as directed, 
pat name and address in the —— send to 
FOOTBALL No. 11,” Pearson's Buildings, Stzeet, W. C. 


8. coupons are at senders’ risk, and if they go astray, from what - 


ever cause, we do not 7 
6 Competitors must attach their private to their attempts. 
No prize will te gent to any post-office, refres 


CCC 
other at w. are for. L suc! 
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ualified. 
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Football Coupon No. II. | 


Matches to be played on Saturday, November i:th. 
Croes cut which ycu ccneider will be the losing club. Fora draw 
don't cross out either. 


1 Notts County * 
3 Bury * 
5 Derby County * 
7 Blackburn Rovers wv 8 Sunderland. 


10 West Bromwich Albion. 
v 12 Burnley. 

wv 14 Liverpool. 

v 16 Wolverhampton Wand. 


2 Notts Forest. 
4 Glossop. 
6 Stoke. 


15 Aston Villa 
Barnsley v 18 Newton Heath. 
39 Woolwich Arsenal wv 20 Sheffield Wednesday. 


wv 22 Chesterfield. 

v 24 Millwall Athktic. 
wv 26 Bristol City. 

wv 30 Cardiff. 
wv 32 Newport. 
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HOW | BECAME AN ARCTIC 
EXPLORER.” 


By Rear-Apmrrat A. H. MaRRRHAM. 


jaterest ia the question was marked when in 1865 he 
volunteered to serve in the Polar exploration. 
Neth came of the a many years later, when the 
Roy pm peed laterested Uself in the 
matter, the writer was to take a summer cruise ia 
ee eee op 6 Ngee ee eee 


But although it was decided that I was to be sent in 
a whaler, it was by no means easy to carry out that part 
of the project. Whale ships were neither fitted nor 
licensed to a, N Tbe choice of vessels 
also was somewhat limite l, for the number of ships 
engaged in the whale fishery sailing from Great Britain 
at that time was only eleven, and these all bailed from 
Scotch ports, namely from Dundee, Peterhead and 
Aberdeen. 

At length it was, after some little trouble and no end 
of correspondence, L that for the sum of 
£100 paid down to the owners, the berth of second mate 
on board the steam whaler Arctic, of Dundee, should be 
allotted me; and although I was actually holding the 
commission of a commander in the Royal Navy, I 
willingly signed art:cles by which I to serve in 
the somewhat subordinate position of second mate, re- 
ceiving in return for these services purely nominal 
wages. It mattered little to me what work I had to 
perform, or what remuneration would be given, so long 
as the opportunity was afforded me of visiting that par- 
ticular part of the world, which for so many years it had 
been the dearest wish of my heart to explore. 

It was, indeed, æ happy and proud day for me when 


we took our departure from the shores of bonnie Scot- 
land, bound for the region of the midnight sun! 
It is impossible far me to describe what I felt on be- 
holding our first iceberg. Let my readers imagine, or 
to „ a huge floating is rising up to the 
height o! two hundred feet the 
au of the sea, I. a mile, 


front" tbe deep blue 
colouring of the sea on which it is floating. The 
surface of 81 — covered 2 snow oneal 
scintillating as catch. the rays ever-sparkli 
aun with the 3 1 giving it the 
appearance of being carpeted with a profusion of rich 
an 


BRILLIANT GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 


away by attrition, due to the constant action of the sea, 


isite in as 
to call to one’s remembrance the description of Aladdin’s 
jewelled cavern in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
icebergs assume all sorts of — 7 and 

ply 


hu 

massses of ice, rounded off on the top and sloping doves 
gradually to the cea, but more frequently they are 
i lar in form, rising up in high pyramidal Shares 
pals resembling structures of Gothic architecture; 
or the imagination may make them take the shape of 

rg i ible ani ae all sorts ne 
an esque a) 5 noise caused 
„ as they lap up the * 
of the berg, supplemented by the occas’ disruption 
of ents of ice, creates a deafening sound 
that can only be compared to the rambling noise pro- 
duced in the crater of a volcano during a period of 
volcanic activity. 

It is really difficult to realise the size of these colossal 
floating islands of ice, but when it is remembered that 
the flotation of ice is in the proportion of seven-eighths 
immersion to one-eighth above. the water, we can then 
calculate that an iceberg 200ft.in height has no less 
than 1 Ont. its mew r 8 water! We thus 
have a stupen ly . in depth, possib! 
the same amount in width, and perhaps a mile in len 4 
It is not unreasonable to ask my readers to believe that 
when I gazed on these wonderful sights for the first 
time, it was wi : : 


A FEELING OF INTENSE AWE, 


he 
can ste, e rairies of the ih 
which we had to contend. lin these ice Belde which 
not — an obstacle, but are even dangerous to 


tionce 
ewes aud - prod peed. portato remain idle and 
i ive until such time as opens and enables 
it to procved. _ 48 
a et in the United States of America by Perry Mason 
a 


—— D:— — ee 


„Pp. W.“ MAGAZINE SPECIALS. 


Dash and decision, combined, of course, with a certain 
amount of prudence and discretion, are the sooty 
qualifications to secure successful Arctic navigation. 
man who hesitates, or cannot make up his mind quickly 
as to what is the right thing to be done, will never 
achieve success as a navigator in high latitudes. . 

Nothing more e be conceived than the life 
I led on board the good ship Arctic, apart from the inter- 
est that I took in everything appertaining to the naviga- 
tion of the ship through ee. If we were not en- 

in waging war against the great 

— we were employed in fighting uncouth looking 
walruses, chasing 


THE DIET OF SALT BEEF 


that constituted our daily fare. me 

Let me endeavour to give a brief — of the 
killing of a whale, and an episode connected with it, in 
which I was immediately concerned. 

The captain, sacked aloft in the orow's nest, had 
desoried with the aid of a powerful telescope aemall 
of water on the calm smooth sea some five or six miles 


The progress of the boats is watched with keen 
interes and excitement 1 One of — 2 is — — 
approach the object, which is apparently ignorant o 

5 vicinity of its remorseless enemy, man! The bow- 
man ceases pulling, and is obeerved to be standing up 
in the bows of the toat, and is evidently taking aim 
with the harpoon gun. A puff of smoke is seen, a faint 

is heard, and in another moment the cry of 


“A FALL, A FALL!” 


is shouted by all on board, as they see a small flag 
fluttering from a staff in the boat, indicating that the 
bolt has sped home, and that one of the boats, at any 
rate, is fast to the whale. 

Every boat in the ship is therefore lowered, and pro- 
ceeds with the utmost expedition to the scene of action, 
and as the poor whale rises to the surface to take breath, 
for he cannot remain under the water for more than 
twenty minutes or half an hour, harpoon after 
is fired into it, and it is not until six or seven of t 
implements are embedded in its body that what is called 
a “loose boat,” i. e., one that is not fast to the whale, 
comes up, and the unfortunate animal is dispatched 
with long lances which are Peed into its body. 

1 ay a, 1 L os agree the 2 of 
t engaged in giving w cou; rice. 
Through some mismanagement on the part of one boat 
steerer, we approached in dangerous proximity to the 
tail, which was 1 the water in the convulsive 
efforts made by the to rid himself of his perse- 
cutors. 

Suddenly the tail descended with terrific force 
on the boat, cutting it rer in two, but fortu- 
nately without striking — 4 the occupants, who would 
3 have been ki by the blow had they been 
stru 


We were, of course, all precipitated into the water, 
and would certainly have fared very badly had not 
one of the other boats been handy and rescued us from 
a very unpleasant ent. Our costume, as may 
readily be imagi was not altogether adapted for 
aquatic recreation, as we were attired in thick clothing 
and wore heavy sea boots. 

As the services of the boats could not be spared until 


after the whale was killed, come time ela before we 
reached the ship, when 


OUR CLOTHES WERE FROZEN SO HARD 
that it was with difficulty we could move our tired and 
E in 

was in every way satisfactory 
to those who had originated the bade of 


Tech 


thing connected with Arctic research. 
I * 


on a spot where no 
gazing on a scene to which the eyes of man have ever 
n 80 ra, with no signs of life to disturb the 
solemn sti of the surroundings, but everything 
grand, sublime, and majestic. 
It is these feel 


5 1 North Pole. 
(Next week: A PARADISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.” 
By the Marquis of Lorne.) 
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Medicine as Furniture Polish. 


To what iar uses are the medicines disseminated 

by 5 free ries Legg 1 

ung woman app regularly for a cough 
nore and when asked if her — was not near 
better, replied that her brother was taking it now, an 
also her mother used a deal of it for flavouring and 
colouring gravies. ‘ : 

To uses the medicine was applied; her 
father always made a stiff glass ev morning, addin 
sugar and hot water, saying the og ‘staff was as 8 
as à glass of “old Being of a sticky nature, the 
„0b flies during summer by 


vers court 
ral rolls of 


the walls; while doubled stri 
nailed to the edge of the door kept out draughts. 
A r deprived eager of 8 tonic 
provided authorities, using it to 
— . herb Lara = bowed weekly’ The 
238 was neighbours at a penny bottle, 
ita slight sharpness being acceptable to the — 
it was known to what purpose the tonic was 
utilised, the schemer abandoned beer-brewing for 


a . Inside the woollen balls she deposited 
with generous hands the pills obtained from the 
establishment, lacking other material to effect the 


equally ingenious, brought his rheumatism 
y by 8 the cranks and 

to the utter neglect of his aching 
curious purpose to which r mix - 


“PEARSON'S MEK. 


Poets Let Loose. 


To be sung to the tune or Mary had a little Lamb. | she identified it in the cloakroom, and saw that it had 


Kruger’s Little Plan. 
Knvoxn had a little plan 
(Its p pure as snow) ; 
And everywhere that Kruger went 
He aired it well, you know. 


It follows that each Englishmen 
onan 18 to carly oe rele H 
made the le laugh ard eay: 
“Oom Peel mist bee fool!” sf 


— — — 


Magnetic Gold. 

Kruger had a little ground, 
*T was full of gold you know; 

And everywhere where gold was found 
John Bull was sure to go. 

With many a nasty, sneaking hit, 
Paul followed John about ; 

It made the whole world smile a bit 
To see him well served out. 


Forty Thousand to One. ig 

Gutrin = 12 little fort, a 
"T'was no very gran 

But just as lee as Gaeta stayed 
That fort was sure to stand. 

And Guérin stayed for forty ders, 
While Europe laughed, and then 

» Ike French Republic turned him out 

With forty thousand men. 


— — 


Forgetful Wind. 
Lrrrox had a lovely yacht, 
Its sails were white as snow; 
But ev’rywhere where Shamrock went 


The wind forgot to blow. 


The Cook’s Right Hand. 


. Bovril is the cook’s right hand. It adds a delicious savour to 
all kinds of made dishes, whether of meat, poultry or game. With 
Bovril, the most inexpensive dish becomes a luxury; and for making 
nourishing soups and gravies, Bovril is in almost universal use. 

Bovril possesses both stimulating and strengthening properties in 
It is warmth-giving and sustaining. A cup of hot 
Bovril between meals is an invaluable safeguard against the effects of 
cold and chills ; and, taken before retiring, Bovril will be found the most 
comfortable of “ night-caps.” 


the highest degree. 


digestible. 
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An Unbroken Rule. 


“Loox at that bicycle,” exclaimed the woman as 


knocked about badly. 

„Jes m, I've been looking at it,” was the humble 
reply, of the official. 

It's all smashed to pieces!” 

„Tes m.“ 

And it vn done on this line.“ 

“ Well, what do you propose to do about it ?” 

„T! report it to the foreman, ma am, and he’ll report 
it to the stationmaster, and the stationmaster to the 
general munager, and the general manager to the Board 
of Directors, and some day, three or four years hence, 
a lawyer will call on you and want to know why you 
didn’t travel with your bicycle in a properly made case. 
That's our routine, ma’am, and we never deviate— 
not even when the guards forget to leave us a piece of 
the machine.” 


— —— — 
Vanity of Canary Birds. 


“Do you know,” said an observant gentleman, “ that 
with the exception of a peacock, I believe a canary bird 
is the vainest of all creatures? Both my wife and 
myself are very fond of pets, and we keep several of 
these little songsters always in the house. 

“One of the cages was very old, having been in the 
family for years, and was used as much for tradition's 
as for economy's sake. I had frequently remarked to 
my wife that I believed the 3 of this cage was 
somewhat asbamed of his shabby dwelling-place, and 


turned into his new home than he 
bad never sung | . 
music of the other birds, ving otherwise in a 


manner altogether becoming big pudden rise in life. 

“No proud pauper coming, ne ly into an 
inheritance of n could more gracefully have 
assumed a greater degree of vanity.” 


It is of absolute purity and thoroughly 


of being cheap. Take ap 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace More PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as apace 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


To Prevent Metal from Rust. methods 
to rub over the surface a mixture formed by melting 
together equal parts of ozokerit, paraffin, and beeswax. 


In Severe Paroxysms of Coughing, 
give a mixture of pure glycerine and good whisky; a 
tablespoonful of each. These ingredients must be 
thoroughly mixed. 


The Grand Secret in Managing Children 
is to keep one's own temper, and never to raise the voice 
when correcting them. Of course, this requires great 
love and patience and no small amount of self control; 
but the ob;ect_gained is worthy of all. 


2 Line some patty-pans with 
Apple Tartlets. good puff paste; bake. 
When cold, fill with stewed apple, nicely sweetened, and 
flavour with lemon. Beat up a little cream, sweeten to 
taste, ornament each tartlet with a ring of it, and place a 
small lump in the centre. Dust over the cream a little 
caster sugar, coloured with cochineal. 


To Clean Pewter Dishes. 


plenty of soap so as to remove all grease. Then scour 
the surface with a te of very fine silver sand and 
water, using an old bung covered with leather. Rinse 
in cold water, and polish with finely crushed dry 
whiting. (Reply to CORRESPONDENT.) 


5 Clean about a pound of small cels 
Eel Broth. and simmer thes in two quarts of 
water till the liquor is reduced to one quart. To flavour 
the soup, add a blade of mace, a bay-leaf, two onions, 
and afew peppere . Skim well when the broth first 
boils up, and add salt. This should be strained through 
a thick cloth, and have milk added to it before serving. 


To Test your Mall- Paper. for Arsenic, 
‘either of these „which have the advantage 

: of the paper to be tested 
and set fire to it; if the arsenic is present you will 
detect the odour of garlic. Be sure not to inhale 
much. The second test necessitates your procuring from 
a chemist a weak solution of hydrochloric acid. Pour 
a little over the paper, when, if coloured with arsenic, 
the green parts will turn blue. The effect of 
3 paper is often violent purging. (Reply to 


ICESTER.) 

- you have made doesn't 
The Tomato Sauce seem to be sufficiently 
cooked, and so turns off. The following recipe is one 
that I have used with great success: Peel one gallon of 
ripe tomatoes and five pods of red pepper. Cook all 
until tender. Strain through a sieve, then stir 
thoroughly into it two ounces of salt, two ounces of 
black pepper, an ounce of white mustard seed, 
half anounce of allspice, and a pint of vinegar. Boil 
slowly for three or four hours in a double sauce-pan, or 
a jar stood in boiling water; while still warm, bottle and 
<cork tightly. This will keep for years. If you wish to 
have the sauce quite thin, strain it through a thick cloth 

instead of a sieve. (Reply to IRENE.) : 


First wash in hot 
soda water, using 


A PRETTY ZOUAVE, e 
sae is THIS NOT? 


You may obtain the paper pattern 
gratis with this weeks HOME 
NOTES,“ price One Penny. 
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5 hould be lined with evenly 
All Cake- Tins buttered 5 before baking, 


and all good cakes should have a sheet of paper placed 


on the top. 4 
4 ° from the hands 
To Remove Varnish Stains is quite simple 


if, before washing, you rub them with a flannel dipped 


in methylated spirit. 1 ican 

Camphor Ball Sion be made ben now, #0 a8 
to be in readiness for the winter. Melt together two 
ounces of lard, two ounces of white wax, an! half an 
ounce of powdered camphor. 

Stains of Paint Sarment ave very diffeult. to 
remove, but with persistent use of benzine collas or 
spirits of turpentine. it can generally be N 1 
have sometimes used these two alternately with good 
effect. (Reply to O. R., Cardiff.) 


Get a one ounce bottle and see that 
Red Ink. it is rfectly clean and dry. Place 
in it one teaspoonful of aqua-ammonia, 12 arabio the 
size of two peas, and add six grains of No. 40 carmine. 
Fill up the bottle with clear soft water, and after 
standing for a little while it will be ready for use. 
(Reply to H. JonRsox.) 
5 are prepared thus: Boil six or eight 
Pickled Eggs eggs tail hard, then remove the 
shells and put the eggs in vinegar in which beetroot has 
been pickled. They will soon become a deep red. Serve 
with salad round; in order to make the eggs stand upright 
cut off a thin slice from the large end. Dusting the 
eggs with chopped parsley and the powdered yolk of an 
egg makes a pretty garnish. (Reply to J. Mason.) 


i Place three ounces of butter 
Everton Toff ee. in a brass preserving pan, 


and as soon as it is melted add one pound ef brown 
sugar. Stir this gently over a moderate fire for quarter 
of an hour, or until a little bit of it, drop into cold 
water, is brittle. Directly the toffee is boiled to this 
int, it must be poured off, or it will burn. It is an 
improvement to add a little grated lemon rind when the 

toffce is half cooked. (Reply to MoRECAMBE.) 
Boil two 


Italian Way of Serving Celery.. Bede of 


celery for ten minutes. Drain and put it in a stew-pan, 
with hulf'a pint of milk, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. pepper and ealt. t aside to cool. Add a 
thoroughly beaten egg. Butter a shallow pie-dish, 
strew thickly with breadcrumbs, pour in the celery, eto. 
Sprinkle breadcrumbs over the whole. Put a few bits 

butter on the top, and bake it till it is set and the top 


is brown. ar A 
° ut one poun 

Stewed Beef and Onions. of beefstes l into 
bee melt one ounce of dripping in a stewpan which 
as already been dredged with flour. Turn the meat 
about until it is brown, but not cooked, and add two 
sliced onions. Stir all tise, and then cover the 
meat with good gravy. t all simmer very slowly 
until cooked, then take up the meat, and thicken the 
gravy with half an ounce of 1 rolled into flour. 
Garnish with small sprigs of boiled cauliflower and 


baked tomatoes, and serve. 
. Take butter the size of an 
7 otato Croqueties. egg, beat it to a cream, add 
to it gradually two eggs, one teaspoonful of flour, one 
saltspoonful of salt, and six heaped tablespoonfuls of 
mashed potatoes, which have been boiled and then 
peeled, thus retaining the true flavour. Form the mass 
into sausage-shaped pe haar brush over with . 
dip into breadcrumbs, and fry in deep fat till a go! 
colour. Drain very dry, place on a hot dish, and pour 
round some nice tomato sauce. Scatter chopped 
parsley cn the top of each croquette, and serve hot. 


Medicated Primes, 12™ not at all surprised 
at your request for, as you 

term it, an old world recipe.” If people would 
only take these simple remedies instead of highly 
I am sure it would be 

better for them. Here it is, and I trust that 


ist), and pour on 
Cover, and set it ty the Are 
he vessel in which you pre- 
stop it u pieced ig soft: „ 
evaporating. When t 

manna have been an hour by the begets 
wor into a china-lined sauce-pun, and stir in a 
3 1 

atti Blick 
while stewing. 8 ibe 
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Nov. 11, 1899, 


HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters upon 31°, 
jects connected with the investment of money. We shall 9; » 
careful consideration to every question submitted .o 
Letters to be answered in the next possible issue must rene ; 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning ay! |. 
addressed to the Investment Editor, Pearson’s Wee'l,,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Tuere is an evident hankering after South Afric u 
amcng small investors, and a word or two on the sul, j. 
may be useful. It is trus that if you buy a South Afri: 
Mining share, and it rises in price, you make a ni. 

fit; if it falls, you make a ‘loss. Prices are just 
ikely to go one way as the other, and you are, theref.: . 
gasilitie tee sums of money varying from £5 to Klo us, 
wards. How many small investors would like to play an- 
gambling game at cards where they ran the risk of losis: : 
somuch? And yet many a person who would think it t.. 
height of foolishness to risk losing even £2 or £3 at cari. 
will not hesitate to run the risk of losing ten times as m1. 
over mining shares. Is not this very foolish ? 

Wuen a mining share has a chance of rising or falling. 
means that there is some doubt as to the extent of the g.. 
within it. Nobody can tell how much this may prove t., 
and hence the gamble. When the amount of gold in 
mine can be gauged, as is the case with most of the better. 
class South African properties, the price is not subject t. 
severe fluctuations, and the gambler is not encouraged. 


Ir a mine turns out to be a richer property in gold thin 
was at first expected, the financiers who are chicily 
interested get the first news and buy the shares. So th.it 
by the time the public gets to know anything about it ther: 
is usually little left in the way of a profit. It thus happen; 
that mcst investors who buy mining shares for a rise l. 
their money. 

Tux most promising investments for this week is J. an 
P. Coates’ Ordinary shares. They have just had an excel. 
lent dividend, which makes them yield 5 per cent. on tl 
money at the present price. The shares arc £10 each, ar: | 
are quoted at £80, but they have now beon converted int. 
stock and are quoted at the impossible price of £800. It i; 
enid, however, that the dealers are thinking of doing bus:- 
ness in £1 of stock at a time, which would bring the pric) 
down to £8, and so make it more marketable. It is 
security which is sure to rise in price. 

ut the best 3 at the present moment is 
Borril Deferred. At the t quotation, the yield is 10 per 
cent., and the price is about twelve shillings. There migh: 
easily be a sharp jamp; especially as it is said that the 
Company has had big orders for the troops in South 


Africa. 
jo 
PERSONAL 


building societies, the Birkbeck is as goo! a- 
yield would be 3 
— ar W 
not wort) 

oy buildin. 

the best thin: 


Theatre, 
Industrials, can scarcely |» 
8 Careful Balles —Artisan’s Land and —— are 
rot advisable, You should avoid any company dealing a patent. 
concerns, — — H. T. N. 


T . 
roe Ages ail .— J.B. B. — We are glad th. 
a ints 705 * You are quite right to inv: 


Sore” . C D. J.,“ 7B. I. E.. „ V. J. n. 8G. U. 
. 1.5 and “ 8, C. B. ie name of sn investment has be 
eént to — F. E. Tore is no reason to sell Theat: 
shares at the present time. W. B."—We fear Wel; hu. li 
Deferred shares lower. We do not like Bradford Dye .— 
“ Learnor."’—The U but an un 
hopeful investment.——“ Bradford. — Tou cannot do better than Great 
Western Railway 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
@ingle column, per inch, per insertion .. . £28 0 0 
back page, per — 2 100 0 0 
Ralf page ° ° 2 2 „ 80 0 0 
page Ld L eee - oo get 2s 0 0 
page „ 0 „ „ „ „„ 12 10 0 
Tenth page Ld 0 rc) on E 00 10 0 0 
Front pa == 10 22 „„ 120 0 0 
Au spaces above one-tenth e page are charged at por page rate. 
Series discount : 5 per cont, 20 or 58 insertions. 
All advertisements are approval. Nr reserre the 
wight to held over or the insertion of any advertisement without 
te 98 en order, au 2 28. 
addressed dverticoment Manager, — : 
Henrietta Street, London, W.Co 
A) ER ON 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


GREAT PREACHERS. 


Tue Rev. EvaxdRLIsT H. Powers, KNown as 
“THe Seconp Moopy.” 


Ir the direct influence a clergyman can exercise upon 
the people be the measure of great preachers, it is not 
among archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, and deans 
that our leading men must be sought, but among the 
travelling clergy, called evangelists, who think nothing 
of addressing fifteen or twenty different congregations 
in a week. indoors or dit of doors, and in numbers 
varying from thousands to a few scores of hearers. 

hese are the men who directly influence the masses. 
Enthusiastic, unselfish, bg grt ready-witted, fearless, 
they live among and live with the ple they wish to 
help. They understand the people, and have often- 
times stories worth hearing of personal experieny)s, and 
experiences of others. There is no finer or more unselfish 
class. Their words èan be believed, the people know 
and trust them, and they are shrewd, tactful men, who 
are certainly the last people likely to be deceived or 
mistaken. 

Ax INSATIABLE TRAVELLER. 


There is no better-known evangelist in Scotland and 
the North of England than the Rev. H. Powers, who was 
visited for the og of this article. His home is at 
Sunset View, Earby, West Yorkshire, and Mr. Powers 
is a keen, enthusiastic man of forty-five, below middle 
height, a good musician, a constant traveller, and 
afraid of nothing (as he remarked) but sin. He is 


Rev. H. POWERS, 
Known as “ The Second Moody.” 
(From his latest photograph.) 


eonstantly afoot in his missionary journeys, extending 
to practically every of the t kingdoms, but 
especially to Seotlan where in the summer he is a 
popular sea-shore preacher. 
itors of religious papers will tell you that since the 
ublication of Sheldon’s story In His Steps” there 
sprung up a demand for sensational religious 
literature. Of course, when one knows that most 
sensational stories are mere works of fiction, he does 
not place that value on them that he would on tales 
highly thrilling and yet strictly true. Mr. Powers had 
such a story to tell, of how he was taken 


From His Bep To THE PULPIT 


and back, day after day, and it is one well worth 
reprinting. ut first must come a few details on the 
quiet, unassuming hero of this narrative. 

Born in 1854, Mr Powers spent the first fourteen 
years of his life at Hull, but it was not till 1879 that he 
commenced his special life-werk. Cumberland was his 
first sphere, and there he was successful in evangelising 
the masses. He fixed upon one of the pcorest parts of 
the town for operations, and a Hull paper said of him: 
„On Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Powers conducted services 
in Naylor’s Row Hall. For fully an hour and a half 
before the 2 of the doors a thousand persons were 
waiting to gain admittance.” 

The addresses of Mr. Powers are earnest, full of 
pathos, and at times lightened by genuine humour; he 
also enhances the service by rendering solos and 
accompanying himself on the melodeon. His daughter, 
too, is a thorough musician, her favourite instrument 
being the nate Earp: 

But it is not of these highly interesting services which 
Mr. Powers delivers that I would ally write, but of 
the practical side of bis work. He tries to make the 
weak strong—physically as well as spiritually—and this 
is the thrilling story which he gave to the journalist who 
waited upon him. . 

RescuED From Darn. 

“In my time I have had fourteen severe attacks of 
influenza, the illness usually seizing me about the month 
of April. I remember in 1889 I was in Ireland, when I 
fell a victim to ‘la srippe,. and on that and, indeed, on 
other occasions I was, I might eay, on the 0 point of 
death. When the influenza wonld wear off I was left 
as weak as water, and the after-effects were far more 
severe than the actual influenza. I tried every remed 
possible to cure me. but none had a permanent effect. 
chanced, most luckily fur me, to hear of the wonderful 
eures which Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people 
had wrought, and I deci to give them a thorough 
trial, with the happy result that the after-effects of the 
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influenza from which I was suffering entirely left me. 
My last attack was in March of this year. I was at my 
home in Earby at the time, and it was most unfortunate 
that I should be struck down, as I was in the midst of 
my mission work in the Baptist Church there. Indeed, 
I had to be brought out of bed each night to go to the 
pulpit, and after the service had to go right away to bed 
again. It was at that time I began to take Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills. Before I had consumed the 
contents of two boxes I was as well as you ce> me 
now, and not since that time have I had a recurrence of 
the trouble. It is hard to say what may happen, but I 
scarcely fear another attack.” 


“And you owe i return to buoyant health to 
having taken Dr. Williams’ pink pills?” asked the 
journalist. 


“ Certainly, and, believing firmly in them, I have also 
persuaded the people who were. ill, and yet come to or 
take an interest in my mission, to get Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills. I could cite numerous instances where those 
who, acting on my suggestion, have taken them have 
again found good health. Yes, sir, I know quite a 
number who have been thus cured, but they did not 
care to have their names mentioned. I have made it a 
regular task to investigate cases where I was informed 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills had been taken, and I'll tell 
you of one. I have a very near friend of my own who 
for three years suffered from a bad leg. In fact, the 

in and condition of it made her think that she would 
have to undergo an operation, if not complete amputa- 
tion. Everything was tried to mend that limb, but the 
disease obtained a firmer hold. She was persuaded to 
try Dr. Williams’ pink pills, 1 believing at first, I 
must admit, that they would do her good, but, to her 
amazement, before she had got through three boxes all 
pain in her limb had gone, the swelling had abated, and 
to-day she is completely cured. She is able to walk 
long distances and do a whole day's work. She, like 
myself, is most grateful for the benefits received. 


Wuat He HARD In A TRAIN. 


“TI was in a train afew weeks ago, when I met a 
Mrs. Holton, of Castle Street, Brierfield, Lancashire, 
and in the course of conversation I learned from her 
that she had suffered for a long period from im- 
poverished blood. So far was her system down that a 
complication of diseases set jn. However, finding her 
looking remarkably healthy, I said, with cheery eyes, 
But you are now remarkably well, if I’m to judge b 
your face.’ ‘Yes,’ said she, and do you know to what 
attribute my return to health?’ Her answer was 
the one I . She said, 1 took Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills, and they cured me almost at once.“ Another 
case 3 might mention. It was at Carlisle. A lady, 
a native of that place, suffered so much from poorness 
of blood that she seemed to have no left in 
her, and sbe was recommended to take the pills, and in 
her case the result was the same. She was restored, 
completely restored. So gratified was she at getting 
back her strength that she asked me to visit another 
lady in the same town who had been affected with bad 
blood. I found this lady’s health in such a state that 
she was an anxiety to her friends. She had been 
recommended to take Dr. Williams’ 5 5 pills, and 
after consuming the contents of several boxes she was 
permanently cured. 


THE EvanceE.ist’s WARNING. 


In going about the three kingdoms I get to know of 
the wonderful cures which these pills of Dr. Williams 
effect. But I must tell you further, sir, that, as the 
result of inquiries, I have discovered that where there 
has been apparent failure with the pills the failure has 
been attributed to the fact that the sufferers took pills 
which were substitutes for the genuine Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills for pale people. Persons hearing of the value 
of Dr. Williams’ pink pills would enter a shop and say, 
A box of pink pills,’ but they did not always get those 
that they meant to secure; and in my addresses to the 
Eau of Saltcoats and elsewhere —indeed. I spoke at 
length on this very subject last night on the Saltcoats 
Public Green—I emphasised the fuct that when sufferers 
from any trouble went into a shop for a box of Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills for pale le, they should see that 
they got what they had asked for, and not some package 
made to closely resemble the original article.” 

Mr. Powers is a man of . Ere bidding the 
journalist day he handed him two books of poems 
of which he was the author. The one was entitled 
„Bright Rays of Light.“ and the other ‘The Garland 
of Praise,” the former being dedicated to Viscount 
Wolseley, by his lordship's special permission. 


“THE Sreconp Moopy.” 


This most interesting interview with Mr. H. Powers, 
“the second Moody,” and his unstinted praise of Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills for pale people, will be more easily 
comprehended when it is stated that these pills have 
cured more than fifteen thousand cases of disease 
aris‘ng from an impoverished state of the blood, such as 
anwmia, pale and sallow complexion, general weakness, 
depression, loss of appctite, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, pains in the back, nervous headache, early 
decay, and all forms of female weakness. They have also 
cured numerous cases of rl eumatism, paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxy, sciatica, und inflnenza. These pills are 
not a purgative; they are not like other medicines, nor 
can they be imitated, as is sometimes dishonestly pre- 


sold loose or from glass jars are not 
a useless imitation. 


authorised manufacturers, the Dr. 
Company. People who offer a substitute, or try to pass 
off something else in place of them, are best avvided, 
and for this reason. 
about these pills. The pink wrapper is registered, as 
no one would venture to 


for certain the pills are genuine. 
if any of the seven words are missing, it is absolutely 
certain that it is not Dr. Williams' pink pills that are 
being offered you, but a substitute; so you cannot 


tended. Take care that the package bears the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and in case 
of doubt send direct to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany. Holborn Viaduct, London, as the pills can be had, 
8 free, at two shillings and ninepence per box. or six 


xes for thirteen shillings and ninepence. Pink pills 


r. Williams', but 


Honest DEALING. 


It is well to deal with honest people. The vast 


majority of shopkeepers are honest; they give you what 
you ask for, an 
else, merely because it will give them a Lirger profit. 
We advise you to deal with honest tradesmen, not with 
substitutes. 


do not attempt to palm off something 


No one can make Dr. Williams’ 715 pills but the 
Villiams’ Medicine 


You cannot, of course, be deceive:1 


rint the seven words Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People” on a counterfeit ; 
if you find all these words on the wrapper, you can know 

If they are not there. 


sibly be deceived. But it is not so with other goods. 
k you buy food, or soap, or any other requisite, from 


people who try to sell you substitutes for Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills, caring more to make a lar, 


profit on cheap 
ills than to hand you what will really do you good, is 


it not certain that they will take advantage of you in 
cases where P hea have no such protection ? The trades- 
man who o 

you simple or easy to deceive; he would not try to push 
them on a person whom he considered intelligent. 


ers substitutes does so because he thinks 


You 
cannot afford to deal with people of that stamp. Goto 


the honest retailer, whois, after all, much more numerous 
than the other class, who are best avoided altogether. 


q — — 


A LADY PREACHER. 


Miss VELVICK AND HER USEFUL CAREER. 


Miss Bessre VEtvick, well known as a lady 
preacher, has had a useful and interesting career. She 
is not unknown to fame, having been seen by the repre- 
sentative of the Kent County Ezaminer, which important 
newspaper gave some e ee of her career. The 
interview took place at 
Tenterden, Kent, where 
Miss Velvick’s parents 
have dwelt (she said) for 
more than thirty years. 
The family are well 
known 15 1 
respecte their neigh- 
bours. Miss Velvick 
(whose portrait we are 
able to reproduce) had 
formerly been an officer 
in the Salvation Army, 
reaching the rank of 
“captain,” but her 
health broke down. 

J was at the time in 
South Wales,” said Miss 
Velvick, “and I fell ill 
from an accidental fall, 
causing inj to the 

ine. 

ebruary I had had an attack of scarlet fever, which 
had left my back weaker than usual. In consequence 
of the injury I was troubled with abscesses which 
formed on the spine. I went as an out-patient to the 
Swansea Hospital, and there an operation was per- 
formed that gave me some relief. The surgeons de- 
scribed tlie formations as cancerous abscesses. They told 
me that I had disease of the spine commencing, and 
that this caused the trouble for which they operated. 
Perhaps the worst of the whole thing for me was the 
effect it had on my nerves. I could not bear to hear 
an organ playing or to listen to singing, an‘ even a loud 
laugh in oat hearing would send me into a faint.” 

„Naturally you could not preach in such a state? 

“No; I kept on as long as I possibly could, but about 
twelve months ago I was obliged to give it up and come 
home. I should tell you that after my first treatment 
for spinal disease I had an attack of brain fever, which 
left my nervous system in a very weak state.” 

“ But it is easy to sce you have recovered.” 

“Yes; my improved health is due to Dr. Williams’ 

ink pills for pale people, which I began taking about 
three months ago, at my mother’s suggestion. Iwasso 
ill that people only gave me a few weeks to live. The 
case of Sims Blackman here (which you published) made 
us think about them, and his having been cured by Dr. 
Williams' pink pills some time ago, and having kept so 
well since, induced me to try them, as we knew him 
well. By the end of a month I was considerably better. 
Of course, the disensed hone cannot be replaced, but I 
can now work, and, whereas at one time I was bent nearly 
double and could only walk with the aid of crutches, I 
can now get along well enough without any help at all.“ 


Miss VELVICK. 
(From a photograph.) 
That happened in April 1896; in the previous 
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DRAWN FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED] 


: AN INCIDENT OF THE BA 
The sudden dusk had by this time fallen, but the 5th Lancers and the squadron of the Sth Dragoon Guards, which had been brd 
They gave the beaten enemy no pause 7 


* a Specimen Illustration from this week’s PEARSON'S 
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[BY SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


3AM@LE OF ELANDS LAAGTE. 


bro up to complete the victory, charged, undeterred by 
se of and completed their demoralisation. 


N'S BLUSTRATED WAR NEWS. One Penny To- Day. 8 . 


the darkness, three times throug) and through the Boers’ retreating ranks. 


, SUPPLEMENT. 


Guy's Tonic 
Demonstrations 


The following letters bear witness to the remarkable | 
value of Guy’s Tonic in practical use in cases of. 
Indigestion, Pain, Fulness after Eating, Flatulence, 
Wasting Diseases, Liver Affections and General 
Debility : 


Discomfort after Food. ‘‘ Flatulence Removed.” 


Mrs. F. Knox, of Priory Cot- Mr. Thomas Weeden, of 
tage, Knipton, near Grantham, | Walmsley Street, Fleetwood, 
writes: Lancashire, writes: 

„ find Guy's Tonio is have been troubled 
quite wonderful in its effect with Indigestion and Flatu- 
on Indigestion — pain and lence, and am taking Guy’s 
fulness disappear at once. Tonic with benefit.” 

I thank rou for ieee 
ou sent with Guy’s Tonic 3 
e act eee 1 have For Weak Children. 
“Tl been trying to get, bu 
to do so. 1 shall mention it Mrs. M. A. Brown, of Shaldon, 
to anyone who suffers from | Alton, Hants, writes: 
Indigestion.” “My Sister has told me 
of Guy’s Tonic, which has 
Takes Hearty Meals. done her so much good that 


i ae e 
en sho 

16 Mr. James Wannan, of Bow to receive a copy of Scar 

5 Hill Farm, Cupar, Fife, writes : pamphlet.” 


“G Tonic is the only 9 
Medieize dt cores mo et Liver Affection. 


bad Indi ion, and it 
5 take hearty Mr. Robert Ashton, of 4 St. 


meals.” Barnabas Place, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, writes: 

Chronic Indigestion. “I have found t 

Caron ladigestios bene by taking ene eat 

Mr. H. W. Morley, of 18 of Guy’s Tonic. I suffer 


-Lorrimer Road, Walworth, Lon- from Dyspepsia and Liver 
don, S. E., writes: 4 
“I have commenced to One Bottle Only. 


bern ol bret beet to ny Miss M. Allen, of 109 Cotham 
Brow, Bristol, writes: 


mother, who used to suffer 
from Indigestion.” “Tam taking Guy’s Tonic 
for Indigestion and Liver 


60 Looking Better.“ trouble, from which I suffer 


170 . I find 1 = much 
tter ly, although I 
Mra. F. Thomason, of 27 Park have only taken one bottle 
Road, Folkestone, writes: as yot.” 


For Wasting Diseases. 


Joseph M. Rees, Esq., of 20 
Carmarthen Street, Canton, near 
Cardiff, writes : 


“TI have read your Book 
on Digestion, and being in 
ill-health I tried Guy's 
Tonic, and feel much better. 
For Wasting Diseases it is 
remarkable. I have recom- 
mended Guy’s Tonic to 


benefit from Guy's Tonic. 
Everyone says I am Icoking 
better, and then I tell them 
what I am taking. They 
hardly believe that a simple 
Tonic would make such a 
change in me, because I was 
simply starving through my 
Food not digesting.” 


The Doctor’s Advice. 


Miss Mabel G. Hayward, ‘of several people.” 
82 High Street, Sevenoaks, Ww 
writing on August 8th, 1899, to In Trying Weather. 


Miss E. Bowler, of Gerrard's 
Cross, Slough, Bucks, writes : 
“I find Guy’s Tonic an 
excellent reviver during this 
trying weather for General 
oie 


in juiie the price of Guy's Tonic, 
states: 
| “The fact is my Medical 


Man has ordered me to take 
it.” 


I have derived wonderful 


Guy’s Tonic is a British . ol Simple 
Vegetable origin. It is employed with excellent Results 
in Hospital Practice, and is widely recommended to 
Medical Men. A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price 1s. 11d., is now on Sale at all Chemists’ and 


HAND ORGANS, FROM 20s. 


h A. Catal 
and Lick of Tur 


goers, Lond, Zorn I ders va; 1 Mich ra Kitbarn P 
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¢ SHORTNESS CF BREATH, 
BLOOD SPITTING, Etc. 


Those suffering from the 8 receive, 
POST FREE, 


FREE PARTICULARS 


8 of er Br Cure, which ABLE, os a 0 58 


Th PERMANENT 
ascured.” I HAVE TIED Bat avn N. 
ON 0 and have practised it for la 
on nds cf Special Cases. M 


GIVEN up as INCURABLE. 
No interference with daily Occupation. Se: 
eactiption of af complaint, and 1 5 

er Coun at on if 50 


a 


In ch oosing a Pen everyon? wants the Best—that is, they want 
the “CALTON” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. It is the 
Simplest and Cheapest of its kind on the Market, and is praised by 
all who use it. We send it Complete in Box, with Filler and Directions, post paid for 3 /. 
Cased in Silver, hall- marked, 10/6. JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with 
160t. gold nib, §/-, Mounted, 7 6. All kinds repaired. 


DEPT. P.W. JEWEL PEN CO., 58 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 


SYMINGTONS 
2 PEA FLOUR. 


TRADE MARI 


9 % % %%% %%% % %% % % 


PAUL WEIDHAAS 


PULMONABY INSTITUTE, is n, BUCKINGHAM 


BoaD, BRIGHTON. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Wrrxstar Hrproratuic. 


We are pleased to be able to announce 
8 late} 8 our es‘ablish 


jurgess Uf. 

To become strong and vi treatment of Asthmaand Hredistusse.: 
Ad lab Pn HFA. Wyanstay is beautifully situated ani $ 

I EE lusuriously furnished. tients pak 
FER BRAVAIS (PRAYAIS) []§ nictis ‘ct ‘tne cttention b.stowed ln; 

them, and the beneficial 3 the ° 

DROPS. — Full particulars an e 

on ap Tins : 


CURED. (20 years’ standing). 


] | Laxcet—“ A beautiful & interesting preparation. I have suffered from bronchial Asthma 
— — without, pred over 20 years. I was always shoit of 7 
stipation or ing the digestion, wad’ it 3 breath, bad a loud wheezing on the chest, 8 
Gove nct biacken the tosh.” and always a . expec: 5 
Sold by Chemists all the World over. = Iu ted to have kins’ a 3 $ 

: mon 3. sometimes would 
Wholesale: Paris, 130 Rue Lafayette. 2 8 mek, when I was unable to li : 


ond had to sit up all night : 


96 . 


Potters Datura 
Asthma Cure. 


Isla by all Chemists and Herb- 
alists ia Tlas at Ie. each. Free 
Sample sent en receipt of Pest 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. {3 = „ 
Mr. WEIDHAAS is prepared to pay 


- fete * 


genuine extract from the patient’ 88 
— the —_ be seen at 2 
-fide inquirers. 3 


Cold 
BPI ANT 5 E 


00 BOON MERIT REWARDED. 
That real merit is the outstand - 
ing feature of Chivera’ Gold Meda 
Jellies 185 a e * is 
ble o and abundant proot 
The fact that, so many thousands 
Wye ena continue to buy them 
year after year speaks volumes fcr 
their worth, and is a reward whieh 
ae are Me 
Jellies are prepa a th * 
Cambridgeshire bars gh by up- to. 
date methods, most 
This ‘valuable book ie sent cody teed ps ee nd cate: 
or dn return post. || Ir, zrugg. it Sa, and flavoured with ripe fruit juice- 
ie . post | ines The high-class qMhlity and delicion< 
fruity flavour of these daintic- 
gives immense satisfaction all 
round. Here is a tribute from 
Free Church Minister: We hiv: 
tried many other kinds of Jelly. 
but have long decided to speculitt : 
no more, as we have been dis}'- 
pointed each time. We really find 
none like Chivers.“ A Wholesu 
Grocer writes: “I have just bee: 
testing other Jellies which hav 
been sent to me for trial, and hun- 
decided that no other Jelly un 
Hicompare with Chivers’ both f. 
texture and flavour.” A lady sity- 
I. Without a fault, simply perft 
tion.“ Here is the testimony 
The Lancet: An excellent Jelly 


down in 
To A th THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. fea se rican nares beg the ¢ 
an a since 
Sthma Sufferers. m of an attack since I first com. 5 
Immediate rellef in all cases of Asthma, and sleep well, and have peed IIb. in! 
rreschldde, Croup, and Whooping Cough weight in nine 8 I shall be pleasc:i ? 
2 is gained by the use of to recommend tment whenever 12 


2 eee 


Front 
Write and ask tor H. SAMUEL'S 


ALBUM OF BARGAINS 


SAMUEL (Tept D>, Market St_, MANCHESTER 


| 


4 


4 
i 


eee eee i f . A Enamelled dou 5 
I 1 T 1 1 ere ithe trouble of possessing a agent of quite « 
w u | 1 
Fé 85 8 Fi 8 e FITS ü constant stirring and fear of burning. is sent FREE to natural e eter. 


ALL PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
EPILEPSY should send name and address 4 Coupon'on every packet. kets, Half. Gee be 
to James Osronxx, Medical Pharmacy, 

- rina Ashbourne, Derbyshire, who will forwart, 
to pay balance» freo of charge, full particulars (with testi: 
moninls) of the most succeasful remety 
over discovered for this distressing malady. 


all users of Provost Oats in exchange for 30 Coupons. Sold by Grocers oma Pint: 
1 
A eee samp! 
et sent on receipt of 10. 
ora 8. Chivers & Sons, Hist m. 
Cambridge. Please mention % 


paper. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 11. 1899. 


Measles, Bronchitis, 
Congestion of the Lungs, 
and Whooping Cough. 


“She has now taken four bottles 
and is looking a bonny, bright baby, 
with a fine colour.” 


My 


FLORENCE EDITH COOK. 
(From a photograph ) 


It seldom falls to the lot of a child to have 
he succession of ailments following one after 
he other as was the case with the little girl 
hose pe mes 2 M 5 
ronchitis, congestion of the lun; whoop- 
ng cough were included in a sufferings 
ithin a year, and reduced her system to a 
ate of emaciation. Her mother, in dea- 
ribing how the child was finally cured, says: 
“96 V Street, 
“South Bermondsey, London, S. E., 
“March 38rd, 1899. 
“Dear Sira—I feel I cannot speak too 
highly of the great benefit our baby has 
derived from Scott's Emulsion. Last March 


speak from 
wonderful properties of Scott's 


mend it.—Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

) (Mxs.) Janz Coox.” 
Surely the foregoing letter 
satisfactory account of Scott’s 


the needs of 


digestion, 
flesh, and gives the 


take. 


often difficult to them from taking 


and aro restored to robust health. 


She has now taken four bottles, and is looking sending threepence to cover 


bo 
mlik 


Chemists, 95 Great Saffron Hill, London, 
and mentioning this paper. All Chemists 
Scott’s Emulsion. 
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express our gratitude for all that Scott's 
Emulsion has done for her. It scarcely seems 
3 that, in so short a time, there should 
such a change in our child after all sho 


mulsion, and 
it will always be a pleasure to me to recom- 


2 a very 
mulsion and 
es this remedy to be splendidly adapted 
dren. Scott’s Emulsion en- 
riches the blood, has a favourable effect upon 
romotes the making of health 


m the vital teen 
with which to 1 Scott’s es 


is a form of cod-liver oil which everybody can 
It dees not upset digestion, and it is so 
ble that children always look forward to 
time of taking it with eagerness, and it is 

more 
than their dose. The best part of it all is that 
children quickly respond to Scott's Emulsion, 


You enn obtain a sample of Scott's Elie 


postage 
Bott ond Bowne Limited, Manufacturing 


. ci THOM 
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WHITE SHIRTS fitted uin our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


(See Nos. 2 & 3 described below. 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 


This shows the Cuff the first day. 


Their economic advan- | 
tages are apparent at a | 
glance. By permitting the 
shirts to te worn twice 
with absolutely fresh cuffs 
each time they reduce the 
laundry bill by one half, 
and the shirts with less 
frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 

commended | 
to hundreds of 
thousands of customers all 
over the World, 


UNLAUNORICD WHITE SKIRTS 


Stralzlit from the nelle to the 
customer it Wholesale liices. 


IN THREE QUALITIES— Second day's 
Bo. 1.—“TME DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, 3 6 each, 14 6 half-dozen, post free. 
t = ae CONQUERFR.” Reversibte cuffs, to button hack or front. 3 3 each. 18 9 halten. post free, 
0. * THE SHIRT.” pit for a duke to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button back or f . 39, 
2 i or front. Sample free by post, 39, 
When ordering, mention size of Nec. band. and say whether to button back. or front. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, Y dent.; 101, Sauchichall St., GLASGOW. 


to", 2 
ZO? ‘ 
“ 1. 

SOLE 


[IV EC > UI 
Js e THE ALFOSCO’ COSTUMES |“ 


have registered the word “ ALFOSCO” in coanection with the Costumes, to distinguish them from the 
erdinary run of goods advertised by Prov:ncial and other Firms. 


in point of value—are giving also effectively trimmed with 
the public better value (han ever | Coat and Skirt ume, The Coat vet. The 
tis juced Ii, cut in the latest approved style. | Mer skirt ie outs fan 
0 It has a velvet lar and good 
buttons. E 


Navy, Grey, Fawn, B. Myrt'e, 
Royal, Ostord, “Grey,” Purple, | 
lectric, A0. | 40, and 
Larger ai 
CHES POST FREE. E ers’ own measure- 
Showrooms | ments, 1.6 extra. 


Design Wo. 137. 56. 


Business Hours, 9 to 6; Saturdays, 9 to 


iPlonee mention “ PEARCON'S WEEKLY.” erg con 
ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 

THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, Baits and 
N GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, E. c. 


‘““WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEGHAM'S 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, - 


Bick Headache. Consti tion, Wind and 
Pains in Stomach, Impaired estion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


In Boxes 1s. lid., and 2s. Od. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. 114d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
AS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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COME AGAIN. 


“ WHICH noise is most likely to awaken a heavy sleeper? 
This is the question which SNORE asks me to 
answer. On the whole, the noise to which 
that sleeper is most accustomed. In other words, the 
noise for which he is always on the listen when awake. 
A tired waiter, who had fallen asleep, remained undis- 
turbed by stamping and cries, but was immediately 
aroused by the familiar sound of “ Waiter!” A fire- 
man will awaken immediately on hearing the familiar 
bell, whereas he will sleep peacefully through far louder 
noises; and a mother, whose slumbers will not be in 
the least deranged by a heavy thunderstorm, will 
awaken immediately on hearing the feeble cry of her 
infant. The cessation of noise will sometimes arouse 
a sleeper; you will notice poor in a place of worship 
who have 1 sent to 8 BY a droning preacher, 
bestir themselves as soon as hed and 
the sound of the voice ceases. 


To INVENTORS.—Please don’t send us any more 
Transvaal puzzles. They have been coming in at the 
rate of three a day, and, really, we are not quite equal 
to it. : 

Nametess is thin—horribly thin, according to the de- 
tailed description which he gives me of his physique ; 
in fact his thinness frequently calls for f. criticism 
„c 
Although he looks upon these people in contempt, it is 
naturally poles to his sensitive feelings to be spoken of 
in this fashion, and he wants to know how he can better 
fill out his clothes. This is such a very old 
question that I ay ee justified in ar he the 

on this page, which might be better with an 

er of pencil-cases or other good things; yet there are 

so many men of this kind, who feel half ashamed of their 
thinness or fatness, as the case may be, that it seems 
imperative that they should have a little grandfatherly 
advice. If it is -natural condition for a man 
to be thin, then it were folly for him to endeavour 


sermon is 


to put on fat for the sake of 

So vdeo) acer bc anit, both ia body aad 
mind, is no need 8 about your appearance. 
If, however, you are wi I armel? suspect 


this is so in my co! 5 
take 


1 
reduce your N weight, would certainly tend to 
ysique—and your mind. 


A. T. P.— Tes; your friend is right. The 

Scots not only hold first honours as the head of the 
‘ine, while their colours are emblazoned with the 
aames of victories gloriously won, but are able to 
boast the unique distinction of Her Majesty being 
born in the regiment, of which her father, the Duke 
of Kent, was Colonel-in-Chief. The Queen, in 
presenting new colours to the Royal Scots some years 

most iously alluded to fact, and to the 
pride she felt in being a “soldier's daughter.” Truly, 
indeed, can the Royal Scots claim their regal 


On page 294 of this week's issue will be found particu- 
lars of a substantial prize for the Colonial readers. 
Those who have friends living abroad—brothers or 
fathers in Australia, lovers or sons on active service 
in South Africa—should purchase an additional copy 
and send it to them. 


„Has the shilling ever been worth less than twelve- 
ey P I want this information to settle a dispute.” 

5 is is the inquiry I receive from Bon. 

Our Saxon ancestors had a shilling worth fi 

the value of which was afterwards reduced to 

pence. After the Norman C. 


four- 
uest a French coin 


was used which was valued at twe ce, and in 1504 
the shilling as we now know it, was issued. A shil- 


d 
k 
: 
i 


o use 

that missile. The ut it, just 
as they seem to have known all about everything oe; 
at the present day the boom is used by some 
American Indian tribes and by the Dravidian races of 
the Indian Peninsula. The missile used by the last- 
named differs in that it is thicker than the usual form 
and does not return to the thrower. The return of the 
boomerang is due to the action of the wind, the shape 
of the weapon and the manner in which it is thrown. 
In the exhibitions of boomerang-throwing which I hate 
wi , when the missile strikes an object it falls to 
the ground and does not return; the same remark, it 
ad 5 observed in passing, often applies to the object 
struck. 

A. C. asks if the consolation gifts offered in con- 
nection with the Football 5 are in 
or in book. In good, hard, solid British 
cash, my friend! 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“Is there any way in which the ordinary person may 
easily detect a counterfeit bank-note from a genuine 
one writes B. B. T am afraid that the 
ordinary person must do something like the uninitiated 
when called upon to decide between a mushroom 
and a toadstool—they have to wait for the effect 
of eating before they can arrive at a decision. In 
the same way the ordinary person through whose 
hands a bank-note passes generally finds out 
whether he has accepted the genuine article by its 
acceptance or refusal by the one to whom he hands 
it. It is said that the counterfeit note or, rather, 
the engraved portion, is smaller than the real one. 
By the way, this suggests a most exciting game for 
winter evenings; you place your piles of bank-notes 
on the table and carefully measure them, placing the 
genuine ones in one heap and the wrong uns in 
another, and then count your losses. 


WE occasionally vary the monotony of our Editorial 
existence by testing the attention paid to detail by 
our readers. For example, the week before last a 
reply was inserted, telling a correspondent that the 
correct way to describe “a pound and a half” was 
“14lb.,” and in the same column we put another 
N we wrote one and a unds. 


those readers who wrote to point out this were 


awarded with a gold-plated pencil-case. I would, how- 
ever, like to make it clear that only on_ special 
occasions, such as this, are awards offered for detection 
of errors in P.W. 


THE following extract I make from an interesting letter 
sent to me by M. C., who has recently returned from 
a trip on the continent: “In the lunatic asylums of 
Belgium there are securely locked boxes, in which every 
inmate may deposit letters of complaint. Three times a 
week these letters are collected by outside officials who 
investigate every case, and if a person asserts that he is 
not insane a prompt examination ensues by medical 


In the first number of the ILLUstTRaTED Wak News an 
appeal was made for tobacco and ci 
so that a good ply could be 
soldiers now in South i The result up to the 
ro is very gratifying. Several firms have 

consi its to us, and others have 
intimated their intention of sending a parcel each 
week during the continuation of the war. In addition 
to these, many readers have taken an interest in the 
suggestion. Below are particulars of the numbers 
which have reached us up to the moment of going to 


and we shall be to receive further supplies 
in order that a dispatch to the front may 53 
once. 
CIGARETTES. 
R. and J. Hill Ltd., Front Rank Brand 22 ee 10,000 
Adkin and Sons, Prince Brand 10 10, 000 
B. Murutti, Sons and Co. 5 ne ase ee 10,000 
J. Milhoff and Co., Pick-Me-Up“ Brand tee 600 
30, C000 
TOBACCO (in ounces). 
War News 22 .. 650 C. . ae eae! — 6 
Percy Wcod 8 15 A. G. W. — 3 
85 ror eve — oe 2 15 
J. W. n. „ % 
P. K. oe ow 60 P. W. E. oe 7 
M. O. 3. — 22J. M. W 8 4 
G. White ee 3 J. S. S. A 3 
I. 8 6 16 [C. R. — 7 
E. Le B. M — 3 [B. M. J - 16 
Jameson 9 21K. E. — — 7 
A. B. ove — 3 — 
A. M. tis a <2 8 041 
Readers of P. W. are invited to add their amounts 
to those already received, either in money or 
in tobacco or such contributions will 


in both the War News and P. . 

A RATHER humourous incident took place during the 

Piscine ran, expe trom Boat «tees ae 
80! passin i i 

pened to drop & penknit Of ae 
m 


knif = 
ife, and Mr. Pearson 
w'iskers with it, as it made 


F 
7 
8 
F 
Qe 
B 


friend 
be, did 


2 
tion we 
PEER.—A peer cannot voluntarily give up his title; he 


may be deprived of it by an Act of i 
this is ag unlikely pli When 1 . 


I from sitting in the House 


changes hands every — In this oountry the 3 


t and 5 
tempt you, it hag 5 abl = figure shoal 
outnumber the winners, W 
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“Do the seasons affect our = be is the question put 
to me by Lux a that, in this case, 
“our” is not intended to include us, and that yor 
except present company. It is quite true, if statistics g 
for any , that the seasons have an influence on thin. 
mental condition; but, contrary to the general opinion. 
more people go mad during the summer months thin 
in the usually gloomy and dull months of November. 

December and January, when times are bad and th: 

meral conditions appear more conducive to insanity. 

ot only in this country, but also in many others, it 
is found that more people go mad during May, June 
and July, than during any other portion of the year. 
and that suicide—which is due to some form of 
insanity—is also more prevalent during the summer. 
Yet, judging. by the great increase of poetic con. 
tributions which reach me every spring, I feel just 
little inclined to doubt the accuracy of the statistic. 

T. K. would like me to tell him whether any Englis!: 
kings have been buried abroad. Fire of 
the rulers of this country since 1066 have been buried 
abroad; they are William I., Henry II., Richard I. 
James II., and George I. Both Henry I. and Henry V. 
died abroad, but were buried at home. 

W.— The word “ box is used with a greater number of 

meanings than any word in our „ with the 

possible exception of the verb “to get.” Its chief 
meaning is a case, but it may also signify a tree, a sent 
in a theatre, a residence for shooting convenience. 
receptacle for coal, letters or ballot papers, or it may 
mean a blow on the ear or a Christmas present. 

„Has the week always been as long as it is now, or 
longer?” asks T. M. The length of the week 
depends toa great extent upon your own feelings, T. M. 
There are times, in the foggy weather, for instance, 

when a week seems almost as long as lea 


ear; and 
when you are taking your summer . weeks 
seem to be shorter than the -first of December. 
But perhaps you mean to ask w. there were fewer 
or sree than seven: days in the week at any period of 
history? The seven-days week was always the most 
general, but the Greeks divided their months into three 
decades, which would mean & Pct week, and the 


Romans had a week of eight days. 

J. R. wishes to know if the process of evaporation goes 
on 4 all tem ures. ony) nove ing 
to essor Huxley evaporation proceeds imes 
and in all p There are certain. 


laces. are 
ly assist it, and the nature of the liquids them- 
selves must also be taken into account. her tem- 
peratures more quickly reduce the contents of a vessel. 
and it is easy to understand that with certain liquids 
of a small boy would have an effect even 
S. E.—The derivation of the word “ Shandy- 


is not 


put new life into his veins. If that be true, we must 

assume that the beverage in question was of a quality 
different from that now imbibed. 

G. E. is puzaled to know why a fresh sinks in water 

while a stale one floats. a, Page way 

i eee Eda ep the egg has 

i a greater or less 

This may be taken both 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to me from Leicester to 
know if Kruger would have to shave off his whiskers 
if he were made a prisoner by the ish, and, if so, 
would the British Government be li to place 
them in the British Museum am sorry 


I cannot oblige m. mdent with an answer. [ 
can only say I should to be his barber if his 
whiskers have to come 8 


2 & v. 8. 5. 
88 4 4 2 2 
8 8 44 2 2 
66 33 18 
86 44 2 2 
6 6 3 3 1 8 
66 33 1 
66 33 1 8 
9 46 23 
6 6 33 1 3 
2 6 — — 
1 6 — — 


. ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“Humovursome, Lonnon.” 


. A. SHOMPBON & Co. ere our Sole Agents in S.1 
20 Pitt Strect), MelLourne Ce Litél ee 
K 7 917 (tt 15824. Stren), 182 0 an 


csore, N. 


Street), and 


a Loop 


at cin penn be obtained in Paris at Heals Laney, 248 Bue Rivcli, snd 


SS 
Printed apd Published by C, Ann Pane 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER 


Weekly Buidings, Hearistta Strect, Loni, Wit. 
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ECC. SSS SSS SSeS SSeS SSE DE 
PUT IT TO THE HOUSE . .. . . . THE DUTY UPON US IS ENORMOUS. 


Ve are called on now, in order to bring this WAR to a quick conclusion to send across the Seas a 
de which no Nation in the World has ever sent before. Why is this 7 (See Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ech in Parliament on October 25th). 


Why, indeed? Perhaps because no other Nation in the World ever had an Army composed of men like 


fHE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN Z 


10 are at present giviog such loyal and distinguished service for their Country se 
South Africa. 


Just as no Nation can produce soldiers like the Home and Colonial Forces of 
British Empire, so no Firm but JOHN NOBLE Ltd., of Manchester, can 
ier to the Public Costumes that will give the Loyal and Faithful service of 


Me An NOBLE Half-Euinea COSTUMES 


which are worn wherever the British Flag is Unfurled. 


“ney are SUPPLIED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, and COST LESS THAN 18 USUALLY 
CHARGED FOR THE MERE MAKING. 


(:amptly sent by Parcel Post, direct from the Largest Firm of Costumiers and Mantlemen in the World, the ORIGINATORS OF HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES. 


med on collar, vest, 
and belt with gold 


FELT, HAT FELT HAT 
LT HAr Eee These Costumes are made in two very FELT HAT £9 a: Sketch, 
sketch, ar 2 6 durable Cloths, the Renowned John Noble Wis Sketch, all Coluurs, 
it Colours, Carriage 6d. extra, Cheviot „ a _weather-resisting fabric, 8 / 1 if 
1 pe ere eee and the Po; r John Noble Costume 3 5 Carriage dll. extra, 
4/11. 10/6 Model 1323. Coating, of lighter weight and smooth surface. Carriage, 61, 5 
age, Gd. extra, Conshms of Over Ewe Million Fards sold Annually, extra. Model 1408 
— a riki: ular r 
—— Costume Skirt r 555 12/ Consists of 
. odel13g2. th new in- well-cuat, 
7 verted pleits, PATTERNS sent POST FREE n 9 fashionable 
ists of pnd u. tai 175 Velvet. rim - f skirt, & smart 
‘ano Skirt ae wee with copy of the New 84- niustrated Cos- med Costume, sacane: coe 
Stylish made Coat, Py . “page danzig H with new re. 
Mie 5855 The with double- tume, Dress, Mantle, &c., Catalogue. Ehn n jog ok vorn. and sets of 
extend breasted fronts A Full Dress Length of either cloth with the in. good mohnir 
Shoulder and tight - (63d. 52in. wide) for 76; carriage, 8d. Any verted pleated . 
| 1 ig fitting back. length cut at 1.3 p. r yard. back and 1 2/9 
in fron! ‘ ee excape 
i are, with 10 / Colours: Black, Navy, Frown Ruby, Myrtle, 525 tionally buttons. 
vjleat and May be had Electric, Grey, Fawn, Sage, and Purple. i 13 Every 
10/8 Sus Sashes The Three Sizes in Stook are 31, 36, Wein. 10 / 6 1 
55 sired, at the %v rourd bust (under arms), Waists, 24, 26, 28in., ) beantir ily 
u., trimmed 2 i 5 Skirts heing 3%, 40, 42in. o g in front. Larger smart pean 
rro fancy cee ree or Special Sizes, made to measure for 1 6 extra. lige, finished. 
raid, The 10/6; carriage sth dts with vest Stocked in 
sect ischarm. 6d. extra. Skirt These Designs, or Ladies’ Own ot a 
| cv. Price, alone, 5/6; | can be supplied in ony material at velveteen byt 
8. carriage carriage, 5d. the most moderate charges. Ladies are invited between Fawn, rey 
f. extra. Skirt extra. * to write for Patterns and Estimates. or Rosa 
Bees to match, 5:6 eee Price’ 9; 
| vias Skirt in Back | MOURNING 2 SENT OFF IN “ht entra 
or Navy todice to 
a 24 HOURS. match. 
Cloth. 466 k 66 extra. 
extra. alone 8 6; 
— Modo! 1428. . carriage, 
GOLD BRAIDED or 
a COSTUME. nie 
FELT HA 2 155 om é FELT HAT 
48 8 L 4 . 0 n onn Carriage 12 0 2 ech. 
Noble Cheviot ea. eatra. 2 all Colours, 
10 l 
8/6 all 1 4 ‘ 81 
Corriage, 6d. extra. ‘ ES 4 70 5 and is neatly trim - carriage. U. extra 
— — 8 a Hl N 


— . Model 1350. 
| i =‘ Lengths and Consists of a 
wee Pea? hale | Prices : well-cut. fash. 
a ful Cos. 30 33 30 89 ee 
come Skirt 7, 70986 93 fitting 
with inverted a 2 
kalter ent Cage n A 
lor - ou „ . * through, 
with the curage, Gd. extra 5 1 
tucked 
21/- fae 
Sucque now 80 Model 1406. i” . inserted 
'shionablie, ——— Ladies’ fashionableCostumeSkirt ~~ We 2 
nt is lined with the new inverted pleats at 14/9 
‘rough, and dark, „ folds. — . 
1 be , 
[ag tbe na John Noble Cheviot Serge oe 
Chesterfield or Costume ting 8.8 which en 
[ronte (as John Noble Covert Coating 6/1 tend f 
keteh) or with © John Noble Mixture Suiting nous 
ae | FOUR FAMOGS FABRICS, ss: e ot — 
yl fronts. i 0 2 — Be 
Vriee, 31 7 — ng, of rich 16 Carriage, 5d. extra. as sketch 
rriago —Mixture Covert OO (—.⸗ with fancy 
fel bateb. and light but Serabie went 7 
ty Agee ‘| Ail colours. “Full Dress Length, ® - WINTER DRESS Braid and 
‘natch, 5/6 1.—The Melbourne F BRICS. Price 14 © 
extra, Cloth, very durable and of 2 appear · 27 FA 0 
72 in rich mixtures of all sha des, Stiu. scion THE LARGEST AND MOST | _Paid and tafely packed in box, 1/- extra. 
‘ull Drees Length, 72 N eee ee eee oF VARIED STOCKS in the King- 8 = 5 — =e 
dom to select from. son 


(.--The Invicta Unspottabie 2 /3 
Cleth, Sedan finish, durable, 8 will not me 2 
with rain, Bin. wide . Pull Dress Lor gtb, 1 


eececoecoce SEND POST FREE 
A Large BOX of PATTERNS | 7227 s2drees » copy of their High Clase 


(including an extensive range of Millinery and U nderclothing Fashion 
Serges, for which John Noble are | Sheet. These Sheets are profusely illus 
famed), will be sent Peet Free on | trated, and ee pe erent pee: of many choice 
approval to any a address. elegant styh . 


. W.. a remy 3 ie tor 
‘When | Cycling Wi Very 
— dure in Hea ee geo] a Mixtures of all 2/= 


ordering please 
NO TRAVELLERS : 8 saplored. > are * shades, Sain. wide. Full Dress Length, 12/<. per yd. 


C C0 NST ST ST 


Jon Nom TAd., and the 
ucainst anyone profe-sing to a them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| City and Midland Bank Ltd. Please mention “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” when ordering, and send direct to 


oN | NOBLE LTD., — MANCHESTER. 


DDD 
AN Communications. resnecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ° aT WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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RECRUITING: IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
(Drawn by PHIL MAY.) pe 


“The Praiscs .. = d 
Custard Po er 
Will make t wh 
world rin 


When :he Pic was 
„ The birds. 


NO EGGS! NO -RISK! NO TROUB.-E 


THE FINEST TONIC 
7 8 : f ea Over 6,00 
AND RESTORATIVE . monials 
> from Me 
IN THE WORLD. Ow > 
RECRUITING SERGEANT (expatiating on advantages of the Army): “Good - ‘ee ; 
food, good clothes, nothing to do, plenty of pocket money, a pension when you grt old, ie 28. 
and if you cough- QE RAUDEL'S PASTILLES. — * ies 23 
‘ : — COLEMAN & CO., 


72 in a Tube. for 16. 


All Communicatiors respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
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